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Toward Banking 


Seen as Changing Only 


John W. Pole, Comptroller 


Of the Currency, Tells 
Business Group Branch 
Idea Is Gaining Support | 


~ | 
Disregard of State | 
Lines Recommended 


Strong National System of 
Commercial Banks De- 
scribed as Necessity for the 
Country’s Business 


By John W. Pole 


Comptroller of the Currency 


Self examination is difficult in an at- 
mosphere of optimism and prosperity but | 
in times of depression we are led to dis- 
cover and attempt to remedy the weak 
spots. This principle is applicable to our 
system of banking. Commerce and trade | 
are so dependent upon banking that any 
serious defects in the banking system nec- 
essarily have an adverse effect upon our 
economic progress. ee 

I have had occasion many times within 
the past two years to direct attention to 
the failure of our banking structure to 
meet the banking requirements in the 
communities outside of the commercial 
centers. This is in striking contrast to 
the development of commercial banking 
in the large cities. 

Weathered Economic Storm 

@ur great commercial banks have suc- 
cessfully weathered the storm of economic 
depression. Their strength and facilities 
are unimpaired. But can we have a strong | 
banking system for the country as a whole 
so long as it is possible for banks nearly | 
all in the rural communities to fail at the 
approximate average rate of 700 per year 
as has been the case for the past 10 
years? 

Can these financial setbacks to so many 
local communities fail to have a depres- 
sing effect upon business in general? Not- 
withstanding the fact that the most im-| 
portant items of commercial business orig- | 
inating in the country districts have un-| 
der our modern methods of transporta- 
tion and communication gone to the large 
city banks, the paralyzing effect upon a) 
local community of a bank failure leads | 
inevitably to a curtailment of purchas- | 
ing power. 

“Disjointed Distribution.” 

When we attempt to visualize six or 
seven thousand of these failures in sev-| 
eral thousand different communities, we} 
may well ponder over the combined ad-| 
verse effect upon commerce and industry. | 
It seems to me that a great commercial 
nation should not longer endure the ex- 
istence of a system of banking which per-| 
mits this disjointed distribution of bank- 
ing facilities. 

The chief difficulty in considering our} 
banking system as a whole is political 
rather than economic. We have in fact 


United States, one for each State, one 
for the District of Columbia and one for 
the Nation as a whole—the national bank- 
ing system. 

Doctrine of Parity 


No State legislature can take under 
consideration a banking policy of a scope 
wider than its own physical domain. Con- | 
gress alone has the power to enact a 
comprehensive nation-wide banking law. 
But Congress has never taken over the 
whole field of commercial banking. 
Whether it has the power so to do I 
must leave to the lawyers. The practical 
situation remains that whenever Congress | 
undertakes to set up standards specifically 
for the national banks, the State banks, 
if they consider themselves adversely af- 
fected, have been able to exert a potent) 
political influence. 

As a consequence Congress was led to 
adopt the policy of permitting State legis- 
latures to take the lead in banking legis- 
lation and from time to time giving the 
national banks relief from State bank 
competition. This came to be known as 
the doctrine of parity. 


Declares Theory a Myth 
It is based upon the theory that it is 
possible to have a uniform system of com- 
mercial banking through the voluntary 
cooperation of all legislative bodies con- 
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British to Market 
Gasoline From Coal 


Large-scale Production Is De- 
clared Finally Feasible 


After years of secret laboratory work | 
the British Government and private chem- 
ists have concluded that it is possible to 
manufacture high quality gasoline from 
coal on a commercial basis, according to 
British advices contained in a report from | 
Consul William F. Doty at Newcastle-on- | 
Tyne, made public by the Department of 
Commerce. 


The formation of a company known as 
the International Hydrogenation Co. is the! 
first public intimation that the marketing | 
of oil from coal is being seriously contem- 
plated. This company merges the re- 
sources Of Imperial Chemical Industvies 
(Ltd.), of London, with extensive works 
at Billingham-on-Tees, the Royal Dutch 
group and an American company. It pro- 
poses to employ expert engineers and 
chemists to examine patents in order to 
Speed up the new industry. 


The question of suitable centers for the 
new industry has brought consideration 
of Northumberland, Cumberland, Stafford- 
shire, Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, 
as they are important coal-mining dis- 
tricts. It has been suggested that English | 
and Scotch collieries might combine in 
developing an oil-producing distillery. An 
object of this organization is to help the 
coal industry to regain its former trade, | 
a considerable portion of which was lost 
through adoption of oil-burning installa- 
tions in large liners, battleships and other 
vessels—a practice which has increased | 
greatly in recent years.—Issued by the 


Department of Commerce. 
® 


Copyright 1931, by 
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= in the marriage and divorce 
4 laws were made or considered by 
36 of the 44 State Legislatures holding 
sessions in 1931. The Legislatures of 


only the eight States of Connecticut, 
Georgia, Kansas, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Tennessee, Utah and 
West Virginia did not deal with either 
of the subjects. 

Laws were enacted to require a lapse 
of time before the issuance of marriage 
licenses in the States of Colorado, Idaho, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio and Wyoming. 
Similar legislation was proposed and re- 
jected in Alabama, Arkansas, Indiana, 
Maryland, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Oregon and South Dakota, and 


Scientists Consider 
Recent Progress in 
Studies of the Earth 





Annual Convention Is Told 
Of Achievements Relating 
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Public Attitude (Marriage and Divorce Laws 
Changed or Debated in 36 States’ In Stand on Wages 


Eight Legislatures Meeting This Year 
Failed to Deal With Either Subject | 


a bill of this character was passed by 
the Legislature in Washington and ve- 
toed by the Governor. 

Arkansas and Idaho reduced to 90 
days the length of time of residence re- 
quired before instituting action for di- 


vorce, and Nevada reduced its 90-day 
period to six weeks. Legislation to re- 
duce the time limit was rejected in 


Arizona, Montana, New Mexico and Ok- 
lahoma. Seventeen legislatures have 
not yet adjourned, but in some of these 
the period for the general passing of 
bills has expired, the remaining work 
being confined to specific legislation. 

(A summary of the marriage and di- 
vorce legislation enacted and considered 
will be found on page 4.) 


‘Time Expires in Most States 


For Securing of Seed Loans 


The time for applications for Federal 


loans to farmers in drought and storm 
areas expired April 30, except in the case 
(of four States, and letters received by the 


Farmers Seed Loan Office show that the 
funds, which have been advanced to more 
than 335,000 farmers in an amount exceed- 
ing $43,000.000, have had a material effect 
in raising the morale of farmers generally, 
according to an oral statement April 30 


To Both Terrestrial and by G. L. Hoffman, chief of the office. 


Atmospheric Research 


The funds aparently have acted also as | 
{a stimulus to business generally, he said, 
|in the areas where they were made avail- 


| able. 


Government and _ unofficial scientists 


The Office will handle applications 


act ‘ i 4 cS ee tae -draagy- 
joined in symposiums on a variety of sub- | dated April 30 or earlier which arrive in 


jects at the twelfth annual meeting o 


r| the next day or two, Mr. Hoffman said. 
; The 


time for application has been ex- 


the American Geophysical Union at the/ tended until May 15 for Pennsylvania, 
National Academy of Sciences building at | Washington, Oregon and Montana because 


Washington on April 30. 
embraced problems concerning the figure | 
and physics of the earth, with affiliated 
research. Separate meetings were held 
by the sections of geodesy, meteorology, 
seismology, volcanology,,oceanography and | 


terrestrial magnetism and electricity. } 


Geodetic Research 

Dr. William Bowie, chief of the Division 
of Geodesy, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
is chairman of the union, and other Gov- 
ernment Officials directed sections discuss- 
ing particular fields of scientific research. 
Before the section of geodesy, Dr. Bowie 
reviewed the progress in geodetic work 
carried on by the Government during the 
past year. 

Dr. Bowie told of the importance of the 
work to the country as a whole as well as 
to the States and communities. ‘(The full 


dress is printed on page 4.) 
Smithsonian Report 


| Interstate Commerce Commission oppos- | 


The discussions | Of special conditions in those States. 


Delay in Parcel Post 
Inquiry Is Opposed 


Postmaster General Says Op- 
ponents Are Attempting 
To Delay Rate Revision 


The Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, on April 30 filed a brief with the 


epartment’s proposal to increase the 
rates on parcel post matter for short hauls 
and lower the rates for long distances, as 


A report was received from the Smith- | well as to increase the maximum limit of 


sonian Institution, through its Secretary, 


Dr. C. G. Abbot, telling of a recent work of | carried by the railroads. 
stations at Table | 24092) 
| Mountain, Calif.. Montezuma, Chile, and 


the Smithsonian solar 


Mount Brukkaros in Southwest Africa. | 


Another 


size and weight of parcel post packages 


The brief was directed to the question 


of whether objectors to the Department's | 
report from the Bureau oOf/|parcel post rate revision plan can attack 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, MAY 1, 


(Docket No. | 


|} and atmospheric disturbances at low radio 
| frequencies; 


Standards, through its Director, Dr.| the so-called “cost ascertainment” of the 
George K. Burgess, described its extensive | Post Office Department for determining 
research program on radio-wave transmis- the cost of handling the mails. The De- 
sion. The latter report stated that the last | partment held that this cost ascertain- 
year’s work at the Bureau included record- | ment was vested in the Department by 
ing of received field intensities of trans- | Congress. 
mission from broadcasting stations; meas- | 


5 , Cost of Delay 
urements of intensity of received waves 


“Every day the action of the Commis- 
sion can be delayed costs the United 
States and the taxpayers generally, in so 
far as there is any evidence to the con- 
trary, more than $41,000, and saves to a 
certain limited class of users of the par- 
cel post, including many of the objectors, 
a large part of this amount. 

“Since they can well afford to go on a 
‘legal fishing expedition,’ they argue that 
the investigation which the Commission 
is required to make before giving its con- 


height of the Kennelly- 
Heaviside layer in the upper air, and ob- 
servations on radio transmission condi- 
tions in Antarctic regions. 
Study of Fisheries 

The outstanding result of marine fish- 
ery investigations both in this country and 
abroad du@ng the last two decades, Elmer | 
Higgins, Chief of the Division of Scientific | 
Inquiry, Bureau of Fisheries, told the sec- | 


tion on oceanography, is recognition of|sent, must include the consideration of 
the fact that many of the changes in! such evidence as they may be able to pro- 


abundance that causes the ups and downs 
in commercial yields are due largely to 
reproductive success or failure in different 


| years. 


“By reproductive success,” he explained, 
“we mean survival to commercial sizes of 
sufficient numbers of fish to appreciably 
affect the stock in the sea. Conditions in 
certain years are favorable to the survival 
of the spawning product of certain species. 
Conditions in other years may result in 
total mortality of the young which that 
year might have contributed to the stock. 


|proposed by them that 
| Commission 


duce tending to show that the results of 


the cost ascertainment are not a proper | 


basis for the proposed changes,” said the 
brief. 

“In order to prosecute their own inves- 
tigation of the cost ascertainment not un- 
naturally they asked for six months more 
delay in the next hearing. They were 
given about two months. In effect it is 
in the end the 
shall decide whether their 
findings or those of the cost ascertain- 
ment are the more reliable. 


| the Federal Government's investigation on 


| 


These successes or failures, so leave their | 
impress on the population that the yield 
of the commercial fishery in subsequent 
years will be large or small depending on 
whether the year-classes have to a large 
degree survived or perished.” 

He said that it was for that reason that 


“The history of the cost ascertainment 
of the Post Office Department shows that 
; it is a legal institution of the most com- 
plex, technical character; 
|its defects may be, it is the product of 
|the best available expert advice and in 
its present form is the result of years 
of labor involving all the experience of 


[Continued on Page 4¢, Column 1.] 


‘VALLEY OF MYSTERY’ IN OCEAN 
FOUND BY NEW SOUNDING DEVICE 


9 


J 





Deep Gash in Floor of Atlantic Off New England May 
Have Been Caused by River or Ice Movement 





By Lieut. Com@r. Frank S. Borden 
and Geodetic Survey, Department of 


{XACTLY 161 miles, 74 degrees true 
4 or, as the old salt would say, “East- 
nor’-east-a-half-east"’ from Nantucket 
lightship, there is a gash two miles wide, 
eight miles long, and 1,800 feet deep #%+ 
the otherwise comparatively level ocean 
floor. The southern end of this subma- 
rine feature opens to the east and to the 
west, to become a part of what is gen- 
erally known as the continental shelf. 


Coast Commerce 


hydrographic surveying equipment on 
the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey ship “Oceanographer,” formerly 
the “Corsair II,” a gift to the Govern- 
ment from J. P. Morgan, engaged last 
season with the “Lydonia” in starting 
a detailed survey of Georges Bank. 
This survey project of Georges Bank 
comprises an area twice the size of the 
Stating this differently, if you had-| State of Massachusetts. It extends 200 
lived some 25,000 years ago and had miles east of Cape Cod, lies partly on 
been strolling along what was then the one of the principal steamship lanes 
seashore (now covered with 600 feet of of the world, and embraces a portion 
water), you would have cailed this of the world’s most famous fishing banks 
change in the otherwise monotonous incidentally the playground of our “40- 
scenery a valley—or whatever the term fs thom fish.” 
for valley was for that day and age. The valley has not been found hereto- 
How was this submarine valley dis- fore because features of this character 
covered, why has it not been discovered are rarely discovered without the knowl- 
before, how did it get there, and what is edge resulting from a series of closely 
its practical value? spaced and properly related soundings 
The first indication of its existence across some section of them. Prior to 
was obtained with the fathometer, that the advent of the echo sounding method 
marvelous instrument which makes it it was extremely difficult in a region 
possible to obtain four echo soundings if such as this to obtain such soundings. 
every second while the vessel on which aaaniiiiameaieiinaiieiieaes 
it is installed proceeds at full speed. 


| The instrument is part of the modern 
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that whatever | 
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Delegation of Labor Leaders 
Endorses His Attitude | 
Against Reductions | 


RESIDENT HOOVER'S stand against 
wage reductions in industry was | 
endorsed April 30 by a delegation of | 
labor leaders, headed by M. J. Mc- | 
Donough, president of the Buliding 
Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, who conferred with 
him at the White House, according to | 
an oral statement by Mr. McDonough. | 
The delegation consisted of Mr. Mc- | 
Donough, William J. Spencer, ‘secretary 
of the Building Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor; Ar- 
thur M. Huddell, general president of the 
International Union of Operating En- | 
gineers; John J. Hynes, general presi- | 
dent of the Sheet Metal Workers’ In- | 
te-national Union; M. J. Colleran, presi- 
dent of the Operative Plasterers and 
Cememt Finishers. The executive coun- 
cil of the Building Trades Department of 
the Federation was represented by W. 
J. Sorley, L. P. Lindelof, John Hynes 
and P. J. Morrin. The delegation was 
presented by the Secretary of Labor, 
William N. Doak. 


Senator Nye Outlines 
Measures to Equalize 
| Competition in Trade 


Explains Legislation Design- 
ed to Halt ‘Progress of 
Further Concentration of 
Wealth and Power’ 





| Battrmore, Mp., April 30.—Senator Ger- | 


| ald Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, in an 
| address tonight before the Maryland Re- 
| tail Grocers’ Association, explained 


1931 
‘President Upheld ‘National Pro 





sram 
Against Waste in 
Selling Proposed | 


Local Agencies Urged to Aid| 


Commerce Department in! 
Collecting and Dispensing 

| 
Data on Merchandising | 


Business Evolution | 


Federal 


| zation of a national alliance for the bet- 


t 
c 


000,000 war on waste,” was proposed here 


t 


| Chamber 
| States by Edwin B. George, Chief of the 
| Marketing Service Division of the Depart- | 
;}ment of Commerce. | 
“Underneath the convulsed surface of | 


Viewed as Dramatic. 
Marketing Specialist | 
Finds Many Distribution 
Agencies Effecting Radical | 
Changes in Methods 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., April 30.—Organi- 





erment of the average American mer- 
thant, as a contribution to the “$10,000,- 


oday before the annual convention of the 
of Commerce of the Uniied 


things certain deep-seated changes in our 


|ways of doing things are 
out,” 
merchandise distribution 


being ground 
particularly to 
methods. The 


he said, referring 


distributive system is in a state of flux 


jat the present time, he declared, and it is 
| difficult to tell just what direction it will 
t 


ake. 


An authorized summary of Mr. George’s 
| 


address follows: 


Evolution in Business 
American business seems to be passing 


through a double-action caper that has 
set at naught all predictions and many of 


our early 
his | are going ahead at the same time that we 


attempis at adjustment. We 


| plan for Congressional legislation to en-|are settling backward, a contradiction in 


able independent industry to meet chain| terms 


store competition. 

| “There is need for a ‘big stick’ that 
| will force fair trade practices,” said Sen- 
' ator Nye, “a big stick that will halt the 
vicious progress of further concentration 
of wealth and power. I do not think it 
will be long before that big stick will be 
| available.” 
| Explains Two Bills 

| Senator Nye said the two bills to this 
end which he had introduced in the last 
| Congress were being perfected for intro- 
| duction, at, the next session of Congress. 
Weaknessés in existing laws against trusts, 


| text of an authorized summary of his ad- | ing further delay in consideration of the| he said, had made it difficult to correct 


the unreasonable restraint of trade. He 
| Said penalties should be provided which 
;could be speedily assessed against those 
io of violation of trade agreements 
and a general code of fair practice, and 
there should be more ready access to 
|} courts with cases growing out of investi- 
| gations of the Federal Trade Commission. 
The section of Senator Nye’s address 
| in which he outlined his plan follows in 
full text: 


Discounts Buying Campaign 

The most general cry is for campaigns 
| to educate the buying public to patronize 
| the home and independent merchant. I 
discount the advantage of such a program 
| because I think I know a little something 
of human nature, especially in times like 
these when the dollar must be made to 
go the longest possible route, and when 
men and women are most subject to the 


may be, of buying advantages. 
And in that connection I wonder how 


to find the independent oil station when 
they need to refill the gas tank of their 
automobile. I wonder how many inde- 
pendent gas station owners, whose prob- 


go out of their way to patronize the inde- 
pendent merchant. In other words, I 
wonder how thoroughly the independent 
business man practices what he preaches 
in his own purchases? I am sure there is 
room for a vast increase in business 
through a little thoughtfulness on the 
part of each one in that connection, 
Cites Need of “Big Stick” 

But the problem is not one easily solved 
in that manner. Instead, there is need 
for a big stick that can and will force 
fair trade practices; a big stick that will 
halt this vicious program of further con- 
centrating wealth and power. And I think 
it cannot be long before that big stick 
| will be available. 

Recognizing the problem of the inde- 
pendent merchant, I sought last Winter 
with the aid of others to formulate legis- 
lation which would provide fairer trade 
practices ana expedite the cause of jus- 
tice in dealing with that great power 
which resorts to means not always fair in 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Few Marines Remain 
In Central Nicaragua 


Total Withdrawal From Coun- 
try Continuing as Scheduled 





A total of 100 Marines have already been 


150 men stationed in that area will 
withdrawn by May 15, the Department of 
State announced April 30. 

Total withdrawal of the Marines from 
the country is continuing according to the 
schedule previously announced, the Secre- 
tary of State, Henry L. Stimson, an- 
nounced orally. 

Explaining the plan for the withdrawal 
of the Marines, Secretary Stimson stated 
that the program which had been out- 
iined by Maj. Gen. Frank R. McCoy and 
| Brig. Gen. Douglas McDougal called for 
|the withdrawal of all combatant forces 
of Marines 

At the time the plan was drawn up 
there were two reserve forces of 200 or 
more Marines in the northwest provinces 
where the bandits were still active, a sort 
of reserve to support the actual patrolling 
| which was being done by the Guardia, 
| Secretary Stimson explained. Even then, 
| he stated, the Guardia was doing the ac- 
tual patrolling and fighting, despite the 
fact that it was one of these forces of 
| Marines which was ambushed in January 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.) 


that is as possible as we 


| found it to be uncomfortable. 


representations, no matter how unfair they | 


many independent grocerymen look around | 


measure 
needs. 


Production has had to contract to the 
of normal instead of holiday 
The circus is over. But under- 


neath the convulsed surface of things cer- 





| There are houses that are losing money on 


withdrawn from the central area of Nica- | 
ragua into Managua, and the remaining | 
be 





| © 2 “2. , 
lem is much the same as the merchants, | ™@nufacturers dealing directly 


| tailers or even undertaking house-to-house 


| hand-to-mouth buying, 
ing, partial payment plans, and a host of 


| business. 


tain deep-seated changes in our ways of 
doing business are still being ground out 
by the force of an irresistible evolution. 


I am referring particularly to our system 


of merchandise distribution. 


This evolution in business principles and 


tactics is almost as dramatic in its way 
as was the industrial revolution of a gen- 
eration or more ago. 
which we are entering has an 
new set of values, and the executive who 
cannot 


The. period into 
entirely 


recognize and adjust himself to 
those values is likely to have something 
far more serious happen to him than a 
temporary depression. That this impor- 
tant truth is realized, even if dimly, is 
illustrated by the changes we see taking 


place all about us. 


New Methods Adopted 
Mail order houses, which were supposed 
to derive their golden profits from the fact 
that they had no salesmen or no expensive 
retail establishments, are now finding it 


advantageous in many cases to establish | 
|retail display stores and 


many of them 
are employing the equivalent of traveling 
salesmen to place their catalogs in the 


|hands of prospective customers. 


Some chain stores which hitherto staked 
their all on the gospel of cash and carry 
now find it advantageous to add a tele- 
phone and a delivery service. Department 
stores are taking on all kinds of service 


departments, including beauty parlors, 
golf schools, bus transportation, “baby 
checking” facilities and what-not. 


We have retailers organizing coopera- 
tive wholesale buying associations, whole- 
salers organizing chains of retailers and 
with re- 


selling to consumers. 
Distribution Declared Problem 
We have department stores organizing 
branches and retail stores 
under one management. 
all run such 


And through it 
multi-colored threads 
installment 


similar movements. 


No one would have the temerity to claim 
that this stage of fitful shuffling is likely 
of 
The face of our economic world 
is changing almost as we watch. Our dis- 
tributive system in particular is in a state 


to crystallize into a definite system 


of flux and it is difficult to tell in just 
what direction we are traveling. 


Nor will we be likely to find out until 
in detail that never before 
seemed important, the exact character of 


we learn anew, 
the markets with which we have to deal 
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have | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


sked | 


Injunction A 
In Grain Rate Case | 


Western Carriers Seek to En- | 
join Enforcement of Order | 
By I. C. C. | 








7. railroads have just brought | 
Y suit in the United States District | 
Court at Chicago to enjoin the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission from put- | 
ting into effect on June 1 the downward 
revision of freight rates on grain and 
grain products ordered on July 1, 1930, 
as a part of the General Rate Structure 
Investigation instituted pursuant to the 
Hoch-Smith Congressional Resolution 
of 1925. (Docket No. 17000, Part 7) 

Notice of the carrier's action was re- 
ceived at the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on April 30, and an immediate 
reply will be made by the Commission, 
it was stated orally at the Chief Coun- 
sel's office. 

The rate revision ordered by the Com- 
mission, effective June 1, will cause the 
carriers an annual loss of approximately 
$20,000.000, according to the railroad 
estimate, and will “more than offset” 
any increases resulting from the Com- 
mission's revision of Western Trunk 
Line Class Rates. 

“Unless the enforcement, operation 
and execution of the order is restrained 
and suspended during the pendency of 
this proceeding,” said the carrier's peti- 
tion for an injunction, “irreparable in- 
jury will ensue to petitioners, in that 
they will be compelled, under the severe 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 


Periodic Pay Raises 
In the Department 


Of Justice Withhel 


Federal Deficit and Greater 
Buying Power of Dollar 
Included Among Reasons 
Given for Action 


Because of the mounting Federal def- 
icit, general economic conditions and the 
increased buying power of tne dollar, the 
| Department of Justice has decided to fore- 
| go the periodic salary increases for its 
jemployes, and it is “assumed” that other 
|Federal agencies will follow 
|course, the Attorney General, William D. 
| Mitchell, declared orally April 30. 
re penel ing that, in his opimon, Govern- 

nt” 


the same | 
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Farmers Taking 
Steps to Reduce 
Production Costs 


Y 


‘onditions in Various Areas 
Summarized in Statement 
From Federal Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics 


( 


“conomies in Hiring 


Of Labor Are Noted 


|Adverse Effects From 
Decline in Land Values and 
Present Unsatisfactory Mar- 
ket Conditions 





Seen 


Farmers are economizing on hired labor 
and all other cash items in an effort to 
cut costs of production, and the general 
agricultural outlook “is not a ‘rosy’ one,” 
the Bureau of Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, stated April 30 in a summary 
|} of the agricultural situation generally. 
Land values have declined again, the Bu- 
reau said, and growers are handicapped 
by present market conditions. In Arkan- 
sas and Texas, farmers are planning to 
change their system to provide first for 
food for the family and feed for livestock, 
according to the statement, which follows 
in full text: 

Farmers are striving this year to cut 
|costs of production by economizing on 
| hired labor and all other cash items, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in its May 1 report on the 
| agricultural situation, issued today by the 
| United States Department of Agriculture. 

“The general agricultural picture is not 

a ‘rosy’ one.” says the Bureau. “It re- 
flects the hard fact that farmers have 
had to undertake this year’s work with 
| the handicap of current market condi- 
| tions and with a long background of diffi- 
| culties. Not the least significant part of 
the picture is the evidence of a further 
decline in land values. 

“The livestock industries are in not 
quite as good position as they were a year 
ago. Curtailed consumption and increas- 
ing production make a difficult situation. 
The dairy industry has had to put a 
larger proportion of its milk into manu- 
| factured products, with consequent low 
prices on the latter as well as on fluid 
milk. The cattle and sheep industries 
have experienced a drastic slump in 
prices, although favored on the producing 
;end by the mild Winter.” 


ployes “ought not to expect \in- | ‘ 


creases in salary,” Mr. 
| his Department had not given pay raises 
on April 1, and does not plan to review 
| payrolls on Oct. 1. The Secretary of the 
Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, has reached 
a similar decision. 


Greater Buying Power. 


While he did not know definitely the 
views of other Departmental and agency 
chiefs, Attorney General Mitchell said he 
assumed that the plan not to increase sal- 
aries under present conditions “is going 
to be pretty generally followed.” At the 
Departments of the Treasury and Com- 
merce, however, it was stated that many 


Mitchell declared | 


Conditions Summarized 
| Conditions in 24 leading agricultural 
| States are summarized by State crop sta- 
| tisticians in the Bureau's report. The 
following are excerpts: 

“New England farmers are planning to 
| plant a normal acreage of most crops. A 
| general increase in acreage of potatoes is 
expected. The dairy situation continues 
unfavorable with milk prices very low. 

“New York farmers are going into the 
new season with the general attitude that, 
discouraging as things are, there is noth- 
ing to do but to go ahead. There is a 
general tendency to say, ‘After all, it 
might be worse.’ 


X-'¢c-+ -32. 


pay increases had been made in recent 
months 

“Certainly the salary buying power has | 
increased,” said the Attorney General, 
“and with the Government in the red 
in its budget, and unemployment and other 
economic conditions, it seems to me gov- 


“Kentucky farmers are entering the 1931 
crop season apparently intent upon en- 
larging their acreages of crops and in- 
creasing their production of both crops 
and hivestock in an effort partially to 
overcome the severe losses caused by the 
drought. 


ernment employes ought not to expect in- | “Georgia has had an unusually open 
creases in salary.” ; | Spring and preparation of land is very 
The Attorney General said that figures|much ahead of the usual season. Less 





furnished him by the Secretary of Com-| fertilizer than last year will be used. Pros- 
merce recently showed that commodity! pects appear good at this time for fruit 
prices had declined about 25 per cent,| crops. 


and retail prices about 12 per cent. This, 
he declared, represented an increased buy- 
ing power which should be considered on 
the basis of an increase in pay. 


“Alabama has a plentiful supply of farm 
labor at wage rates materially lower than 
in several years past. The general plant- 
ing program this Spring includes a con- 


consolidated 


as 
sell- 


Treasury Raises Pay 
Mr. Mitchell explained that the regular 
practice of the Department in 


in October, making promotions and salary 
increases which fit in with its 


tions. 


ready have received pay increases recently 


of a fund comprising money 
the Department during each fiscal year. 
In behalf of the Department of Com- 
merce, it was stated orally that many 
increases were given in salaries when its 
pay roll was reviewed at the beginning 
|of the calendar year. No policy has been 
determined, however, as to the procedure 
to be followed when pay rolls are again 
.| reviewed, probably next July. 
Congress appropriated approximately 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


SECRET SERVICE ASKS PUBLIC 
TO HELP DETECT COUNTERFEITING 


—r-—— 


Says Habit of Scrutinizing Bills Would Aid in Reducing 
Spurious Notes in Circulation 


(He public was asked by W. H. Moran, 
chief of the United States Secret 
Service, in an oral statement April 30, 
to give closer study to the currency in 
general circulation as a means of co- 
operating with the Federal Government 
in its efforts to apprhend counterfeiters, 

There is little change in the counter- 
feit situation, the chief said, except that 
perhaps there are fewer fraudulent notes 
that pass unnoticed, from the time when 
the large sized bills were in circulation, 
but it was the opinion that examination 





Service does not ask, nor does it expect, 
that individual handlers of money will 
examine each note under a microscope, 
but the designs are so arranged that an 
exceedingly skillful reproduction is nec- 
essary before a casual handler of money 
would be deceived 

Using the $1 bill as an example, it 
is really only necessary for an individual 
to remember that the portrait is of 
Washington, and with that knowledge 
there is no legitimate excuse for accep- 
ting a note that bears a figure five or 
ten in the corners. Of course, that illus- 


normal 
times, is to review pay rolls in April and 


appropria- 


At the Department of the Treasury, it | 
| was stated orally that many employes al- 


Further increases may be made by means | 
saved. by 


siderable increased attention to home gar 
.|dens and the production of all farm sup- 
plies 

“Ohio farmers are feeling more opti- 
mistic. A considerable amount of land 
seeded to grass last Fall (but killed by 
the drought) is being plowed and will be 


on 1 J 


9 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 2 


Standard Is Sought 
For Mineral Waters 


Health Officers Also Urge Con- 
trol of Shellfish Distribution 


Resolutions providing for the formula- 
tion of a plan for safeguarding the pro- 
duction and distribution of shellfish, and 
| to work out a tentative standard for poten- 
tially dangerous mineral waters sold from 
various commercialized springs and wells 
in the country, were adopted April 30 at 
the closing session of the conference of 
State and Territorial Health Officers, in 





Washington. 
The resolution to safeguard present 
measures regarding the distribution of 


Shellfish requests that the Public Health 
Service devolop a definite scheme, or table, 
for rating the control over the production 
; and the handling of shellfish. This table, 
| or plan, then is to be submitted to the 
| producing States for their approval. 
| The second resolution provides that the 
; Surgeon General shall be notified of the 
| advisability of working out a method to 
| set up standards of what shall constitute 
| potentially dangerous mineral water, these 
| Standards to be based upon suggestions 
| submitted to him. 
| Paper Presented 

Sanitary Engineer R. E. Tarbott, of the 
Public Health Service, read a paper’ on 
“A Proposed Method of Reporting Effi- 
ciency of State Control Over Shellfish 
| Sanitation,” and the resolution calling for 
the working out of such a plan was adopted 


of currency by each individual who re- tration applies only to\ the raising of | after Mr. Talbott’s proposals had been 
ceives money would go far toward re- notes, but it nevertheless is important discussed by other delegates. 

ducing the number of counterfeit notes because of amateurish attempts § at State health departments should work 
that pass Chief Moran reported counterfeiting with the Federal Focd and Drug Admin- 
numerous “amateurish attempts at Cashiers in banks or stores or other | istration in enforcing regulations regard- 
counterfeiting but he felt that even retail establishments generally ought to ing mineral waters bottled and shipped 
untrained handlers of money would dis- recognize spurious currency at a glance, | at approximately 400 wells and springs 


cover these 

The following additional 
was made available: 

It has been almost two years since the 
currency was first issued in its small 
size and designed so that individuals 
might come to recognize the character of 
the note on the basis of the photographs 
each denomination carries. The Secret 


information 


but that is not always the case. While 
there are comparatively few couniter- 
feit notes in circulation, if all of these 
persons who handle currency in other 
than casual manner should devote some 
| time to studying the designs and make 

up of genuine currency they would soon 


\ (Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) 






in the United States, W. S. Frisbie, chem- 
ist in charge of the Office of Cooperation, 
| Food, Drug and Insecticide Administra- 
| tion of the Department of Agriculture, told 
the conference. 

Before making available to delegates his 
| paper entitled “The Coordination of the 


\ 
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Geodetic Survey 


Extends Program 


Of Field Work 


Chief of Division of Geodesy 
Declares Enlarged Appro- 
priation Has Enabled Ex- 
panded Activity 





By William Bowie 
Chief, Division of Geodesy, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey 


Practically all of the field work in geod- 
esy in the United States is executed by 
the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. That organization is charged hy 


law with extending triangulation and eye 
eling nets over the country, making grav- | 


ity surveys in the United States and its 
outlying areas, and observing the varia- 
tions of latitude at Ukiah, Calif. and 
Gaithersburg, Md. 


In the office of the Coast and Geodetic | 


Survey in Washington, D. C., computa- 
tions and adjustments of the observations 
made in the field are carried on; interpre- 
tations of the data are made and research 
in certain geophysical problems is con- 
ducted in which the geodetic data are 
used. The development of 


a part of the normal duties of the office. 


Program Expanded 
For several years prior to the present 


fiscal year the funds available annually | 


for the field geodetic work were $98,600. 
Under this the progress made in extend- 
ing the geodetic surveys over the country 
was quite slow. Many statements of opin- 
ion had been expressed by engineering and 
scientific associations and societies and 
by individuals that the geodetic surveys 
should be expedited in the interests of 
science, engineering and industry. This 
tended to create a feeling on the part of 
Government officials that this work was of 
sufficient importance to justify larger 
yearly appropriations. 

At present the appropriation for geodetic 
neid expenses, including the $30,000 avail- 
able for additional personnel in the Wash- 
ington office, is $326,000. The increase 
which is a very substantial one, went into 
effect July 1, 1930, and already Congress 
has made an appropriation of a like 
amount for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1931. 

Triangulation Net 

For several years past an effort has been 
made to complete the triangulation net 
of the eastern half of the country to such 
an extent that a readjustment might be 
made. A readjustment of the triangula- 
tion of the western half of the country 
has already been made with highly satis- 
factory results. During the present fiscal 
year triangulation has been executed along 
the following arcs: 

1. Along 42nd parallel from Columbus, 
Nebr., to a point just south of Chicago, Ill. 

2. From Cairo, Ill, through Kentucky, 
to Nashville, Tenn. 

3. From Cairo, Ill.. to Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

4. From Cairo, Il. 
connecting with transcontinental arc. 

5. Along 94th Meridian from Fort Smith, 
Ark., southward, through Louisiana, to 


the Gulf Coast in the vicinity of Port} 


Arthur, Tex. 

6. From Shreveport, 
Forest, Miss. 

7. From Mobile, Ala., westward to the 
vicinity of Galveston, Tex. 

8. From La Crosse, Wis., 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

The total of these arcs of first-order 
trangulation is approximately 1,950 miles. 
Mississippi River Arc 
The Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, has requested the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey to extend an arc of first- 
order triangulation along the Mississippi 
River from the vicinity of Cairo, IIl., 
northward to the vicinity of St. Paul, 
Minn. This arc will supplement the tri- 
angulation net of the country and will 
provide connections at frequent intervals 
with the stations of existing triangulation 

along the Mississippi River. 

During the coming year an effort will 
be made to do a large amount of recon- 
naissance for triangulation, probably 4,000 
or 5,000 miles of arcs. This will provide 
for the triangulation parties for the pres- 
ent calendar year and for the first part 
of the calendar year 1932. 

Triangulation in regions of seismic ac- 
tivity consisted of a short are of first- 


La., eastward to 


eastward to 


instruments | 
for making the field observations is also} 


to Belleville, Il.,| 


Two Stgtes Vote 
| On Liquor Laws 


Legislatures of Missouri and 
Connecticut Act on Pro- 
posed Changes 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., April 30. 

The Legislature has passed a measure 

; reducing the penalty for first offenders 
| accused of violating the State liquor laws. 
| The measure now goes to the Governor 


| for his action. A first offender, under the | 
bill, would be subject to a fine not ex- , 


ceeding $1,000 or a jail sentence not to ex- 
| ceed one year or both. 


| limitation in the present law. 


| of $200. The passage of the measure had | 
been urged as an aid in securing more 


| convictions under the prohibition laws. | 





HartrorpD, Conn., April 30. | 

The Senate has concurred with the 
House in rejecting a resolution to amend | 
the State liquor law to provide for the | 
|manufacture and sale of beer containing | 


_ Public to Help to | 
Detect Counterfeits 


Says Habit of Examining 
Bills Would Aid in Elimi- 
nating Spurious Notes 
From Circulation | 


| 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
develop what amounts to an intuitive sense 
and would discover illegal bills at once 
when they were in their possession. 
Inquiries have developed the fact that | 
|a vast majority of persons receiving money 
jas individuals never take a look at the 
notes handed them, except to assure them- | 


selves that the denominations total the | 
amount they were to get. This habit—for | 
it is proved to be nothing more than habit | 
—is responsible at times for counterfeit | 
currency traveling many miles from its 
point of origin before discovery. If it is 
observed quickly after it is first slipped 
into circulation, the advantage resulting 
in favor of early detection of the makers | 
and passers is great. The reasons are 
that there is a likelihood of the recipient | 
being able to recall the incidental trans- | 
action and possibly the description of the | 
passers. 

Arrest of Counterfeiters. 


Apprehension of counterfeiters in many 
instances before they have succeeded in | 
| printing a single note is a matter of pride 
with the Secret Service agents who are | 
operating throughout the country. The | 
j}agents cannot expect or hope to capture 
all of the counterfeiters so soon after they | 
begin operations, however, because fre- | 
quently the gang is numerically small and 
knowledge of their plans and work is nat- 
urally carefully guarded, but the Secret 
Service feels it could reach more of them | 
who have begun printing of fraudulent | 
notes if the public at large took time to 
;examine the money it receives. 

The public owes it to itself to learn 
something about the currency it handles. 
| The law requires that when counterfeiters 
are discovered by individual they must be 
surrendered to the Government. The loss | 
falls on the individual or corporation into 
whose hands the notes have fallen. So} 
jthat the urge for examination of cur- 
jrency is as much protection as it is an aid 
}to the authorities who are charged with 
| apprehension of the criminals. 
| 


|Salary Increases Withheld 


| In Department of Justice 





| [Continued from Page 1.) 

| $8,000,000 for salary increases for the fiscal | 
| year 1931, but did not approve the budget | 
| recommendation for a further increase of 
| $4,000,000 for the 1932 fiscal year. 

| Is Without Jurisdiction 

| The Civil Service Commission is with- | 
}out jurisdiction in the matter of with-| 
holding salaries in the various Depart- 
;ments of the Government, it was stated 
| orally at the Commission on April 30 in 
;commenting on the action of the Depart- 


The bill also would remove the minimum | 
The stat- | 
| ute now in force provides a minimum fine | 
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FOR STEREOSCOPI 


} 


A type of motion picture 
film described by its in- 
ventor as giving a “third 
dimension” effect to 
projected pictures has 
just been patented. The 
lower sketch, one _ of 
those filed in the United 
States Patent Office, 
shows a section of the 
film, with both a “fore- 
ground” and a “back- 
ground” picture appear- 
ing in the space occu- 
pied by a single picture 
on a standard film with 
sound recording. The 
upper sketch shows lens 
and prism by which 
these pictures are pro- 
jected in combined form 
and proper position on 
the screen. 


C EFFECT IN FILMS 
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Patent Granted on Motion Picture Film 
Designed to Simulate Third Dimension 





Two-picture Arrangement Used, One for Action and One 


For Background, 


Patentee Explains 





A type of motion picture film intended 
to produce pictures “having the appear- | 
ance of relief or third dimension in which 


the effect sought is very pronounced” is 
the subject of a patent just granted by 
the United States Patent Office. , 

The patented film has two pictures in 
each space occupied by one picture in the 
ordinary film. The bottoms and tops of 
these two pictures are parallel with the 
sides of the film, whereas the bottom and 


top of the pictures on the standard film | 


are at right angles to the side of the film. 
The lower of the two pictures is the 


|“image” or “action’’ picture, according to 


the description filed with the Patent Of- 
fice by the patentee, Jakob Burkhardt, 


Detroit, Mich., assignor to Third Dimen- | 
|sion Pictures, Inc., New York City. 


The upper picture in each “frame” is a 
background picture. 

Each background picture has a section 
bounded by the outline of the figure in 
the foreground picture and this section is 
blackened so the light from that section 








Specia 
In Banana Powder 


Product Found to Be Good | 
Source of Vitamin G 


Banana powder, made commercially 
from fresh raw bananas, is a good source 


jof vitamin G, retaining about three- | 


fourths of the vitamin G or the fresh | 


fruit. It also is a fair source of vitamin | 
B, comparing favorably with fresh ba-| 
nanas, but does not contain vitamin C)} 
in appreciable amounts. 

The Bureau of Home Economics, De-| 


} used for 


partment of Agriculture, recently made} 


to mar the details of the projection from 


!the foreground picture. 


In other words, the image on the fore- 
ground picture is projected to fit into 


area. 

While the pictures are placed length- 
wise on the film instead of ‘in-the regular 
position, they are not standing on end 
when the projection is completed; a‘ re- 
fracting prism is included in the projec- 
tion equipment to achieve this end, ac- 
| cording to the patentee’s description. 


picture, or both, the stereoscopic or third 
dimensional effect is increased. 


size sufficiently to allow for space for 
placing a sound record, Mr. Burkhardt’s 
description points out. 

The specifications for the patent make 
no mention of the apparatus used in tak- 
ing the “three dimensional” pictures. The 
patent was issued under patent No. 
1801656. 


powder of most of its vitamin C, the 
antiscorbutic vitamin. All the guinea pigs 
the vitamin C tests developed 
scurvy and died. In testing for vitamin 
B, rats were fed a basal diet free from 
vitamin B. 

Banana powder fed in. measured 
amounts as the sole source of vitamin B 


| enabled the rats to gain in weight almost 


as well as when fed fresh banana. The 
vitamin G assay was carried on in a 
similar way and results indicated that the 
banana powder retained about. three- 
fourths of the vitamin G of the fresh 
banana.—Issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 





President to Send Message 
To Advertising Convention 


order triangulation extending eastward , 
from the vicinity of Monterey Bay, Calif,|™menmt of the Interior and the Department 


The object is to furnish the means for|°f Justice in ordering no further salary 


feeding tests with experimental animals | 
to determine the vitamin value of the! 


banana powder for the diet of special) convention of the Advertising Federation 


President Hoover will send a message 
to be read at the twenty-seventh annual 





determining the extent of earth move-|imcreases in their Departments for the | 
ments should there be an earthquake near| ‘ime being as an economy move. The | 


this triangulation. Some work was done |COMmission, however, has jurisdiction 
in completing a similar are of triangula- | Ve" its own employes, it was added. | 
tion eastward of Point Reyes, Calif. At the Commission, it was explained 


ee ne of | that the personnel classification act pro- 
Uniform System Used ; | vides for classes and grades with the num- 

The geodetic organizations of the United | ber of salary steps in a grade. The under- 
States, Canada and Mexico have adopted | lying idea of the arrangement is that as 
the same spheroid for their work and| employes’ term of service lengthens and 
are using the same initial station, Meades|as their efficiency warrantseand as appro- 


Ranch in Kansas, for the triangulation! priations are available they may, within | 


system of the whole continent. 


The triangulation of Canada and the 
United States is connected at a number 
of points along the international bound- 
ary and there are also connections be- 
tween the triangulation of Mexico and 
the United States in the vicinity of the 
98th meridian, 117th meridian, and at 


El Paso, Tex. The last mentioned con- 
nection was made by officials of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and the Geographic 
Service of Mexico during the last Winter. 
With this connected scheme, it is pos- 
sible to determine a figure of the earth, 
which should be very much more exact 
than any other that has been derived. 
It is hoped that a new figure of the 
earth may be determined from the tri- 
angulation of North America in the very 
near future. | 
Adjustment of Triangulations 

The adjustment of the triangulation | 
met covering the western half of the! 
United States, completed a few years ago, 
proved so very satisfactory that it was 
decided to make an adjustment by the 
same methods of the triangulation lying 
to the east of the 98th meridian. This 
has been a tremendous piece of work, 
for no country has previously executed 


|the discretion of the head of a Depart- 
ment of the Government or the head of an 
independent establishment, be promoted 
from step to step within their class or 
grade. That, however, it was said, is en- 
tirely within the province of the head of 
a Department to grant promotions within 
a grade or to withhold them. 


Accidents—(P 10--c 1), 
Advertising News—(P 2--c 4). 
Agriculture—(I' 1--c 3, 7) (P 5--e 1) 
(P 5--c 1) (P 8--c 7) (P 10--c 3)y 
Automotive Industry—(P 10--c 1). 
Aviation—(P 4--c 5) (P 8--c 3). 
Banking—iP 1--c 1) (P 7--e 5) 
(P 8--c 4) (P 9--e 1, 2, 4, 5, 7). 
Books-Publications—(P 4--c 6, 7). 
Census—(P 9--c 3). 


Cc icati --c 5). 
so many miles of first-order triangulation ee te 9 ¢® 1). 
in one year. The necessary base meas- Construction—(P 3--c 4) (P 4--c 5). 


urements will be completed by the first of 
July and already the Laplace azimuths 
have been practically completed. 

There are from 15 to 20 mathematicians 
and computers engaged upon the adjust- | 
ment of the eastern net. The net has 32 
junction points, with a set of equations 
required for each one, and there are 60 
sections of triangulation between 


Courts: Court Decisions—(P 3--c 1) 
(P 6--c 1, 2, 4, 5, 7) (P 8--c 2). 
(P 8--c 7) (P 10--c 3). 

Current Law—(P 6--c 5). 

Customs—(P 8--c 2). 

Economic Conditions— 

(P 9--c 1, 4, 5, 7). 

Education—(P 10--e 5). 


, ; junc-| |} Elections—(P 3--c 3 
tion points. | , ye 
xs is oped that the most probable Pedeoal Petao-n(e 1--¢ 3) (P 3--¢ 1) 
values of the geographic positions of the ; ee } = 
junction point stations as determined by Pinte? os a 8--c 4) 


the adjustment will be available in the 
late Fall of 1931. When these data are 
obtained it will be necessary to make ad- 
justments betwee. the junction points of 
the many sections of the net but this 
latter work can go along rather rapidly 
as compared with the preliminary adjust- 
ment of the net. 

The adjustment of the level net of the 
United States and Canada has indicated 
clearly that there was a slope upward to- 
ward the north of the sea level surface 


[Continued on Page 4¢, Column 7.] 
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types of invalids and convalescents. Pa-| o¢ america in New York City June 14-18 
tients are frequently unable or unwilling} Gjjpert T cae my Rene 7 : 
lto eat much food, so, in typhoid and Gilbert T. Hodges of New York, president 
| other serious cases there is an advantage} ence with him at the White House on 
in feeding a preparation high in calories} April 30. 

and rich in vitamins as a supplement to} ‘yr. Hodges called with G. Lynn Sumner 
| the milk usually allowed. ___|of New York, president of the G. Lynn 
There are also instances of nursing} sy 
| mothers requiring additional vitamins, and| program committee of the Advertising 
| of infants suffering from malnutrition, or| Federation, to invite the President to 
from digestive disorders in which fruit} make an address at the convention. Mr. 
sugar is digested better than sugar in any 
other form. Banana powder is of excel-| ynable to accept the invitation because of 
|lent flavor and contains fruit sugar in a| an engagement in the West, but would 
| readily available form. Since the teste | send the message. 

| Show that it is rich in vitamins B and G, 
| it is of considerable value in such cases 
| of special diet. 

; The investigators found that the proc- 
less of dehydration deprived the banana 





Changes in Monthly Reports 
On Crime to Be Considered 





Consideration will be given to possible | 


modification of the “Uniform Crime Re- 
ports,’ published monthly by the Depart- 
|ment of Justice on the basis of voluntary 
}returns from municipal police agencies, 
|along the lines recently recommended by 
|the National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement, the Attorney 
General, William D. Mitchell, announced 
orally April 30. 
Wherever possible, Mr. 
|improvement will be made in the com- 
|pilations of crime statistics. He pointed 
| out that the Department’s Bureau of In- 
| vestigation has been using “the best avail- 
lable figures,” and the reports have been 
{compiled pursuant to legislation enacted 
| by Congress. 
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Half of Wisconsin Families 


Postal Service—(P 1--c 3) (P 2--c 7). > - x 
President’s Day—(P 3--c 2). Possess Radio Receivers | 
Prohibition—(P 2--c 2) (P 6--c 1). 


The Director of the Census announces 
| the results of a preliminary count of the 
|number of families in the State of Wis- 
consin according to the 1930 census, to- 
gether with the number of families re- 
porting radio sets. The whole number of 
|families in the State on April 1, 1930, 
was 713,576, as compared with 595,316 in 
1920. The number of persons per family 
in 1930 was 4.1, as compared with 4.4 
in 1920. The number of families reporting 
radio sets in 1930 was 364,425, or 51.1 per 
cent of the total. 

The Director of the Census announces 


Public Health—(P 1--c 7) (P 4--c 4). 
Public Utilities—(P 7--c 2, 5). 
Radio—(F 2--c 4) (P 8--c 5, 7). 
Railroads—(P 1--c 6) (P 6--c 7) 

(P 7--c 1) (P 8--c 2, 7) (P 9--c 5). 
Retail Trade—(P 1--c 5) (P 9--c 2). 
Scientific Research—(P 1--c 2) 

(P 2--c 1, 6). 

Shipping—(P 8--c 1, 2). 
State Legislation—(P 1--c 2) 

(P 2--c 2) (P 3--c 3, 7) (P 4--c 2, 3) 

(P 6--c 4, 7) (P 7--c 1, 5, 6). 

State Taxation—(P 6--c 4, 7) | 





‘ J--c 1). as 
= a an Sa es the results of a preliminary count of the 
ee Come (P B--¢ 4) number of families in the State of West 


Virginia according to the 1930 census, to- 
gether with the number of families re- 
porting radio sets. The whole number of 
families in the State on April 1, 1930 was 
374,646, as compared with 310,098 in 1920. 
The number of persons per family in 1930 


Tarif.—(P 8--ce 2). 

Taxation—(P 6--c 2, 5). 

Topical Survey—(P 10--¢ 3), 

Trade Practices—(P 1--c¢ 4). 

Transportation—(P 1--c 6) (P %--c 1) 
(P 8--c 2, 7). 

Veterans—(P 4--c 5). 

Wholesale Trade—(P 1--c 5). 

Workmen’s Compensation—(P 7--c 6). 





of the total. 


\ 


the section of the background picture} 


which appears on the screen as a ee a your support. 


|of the right of the State to create cor- 


By employing color on either the fore-| 
ground or the background portions of the| 


The pictures on the film are reduced in| 


of the federation, stated after a confer- | 


| Hodges said that the President would be} 


Mitchell said, | 


| 


| 


| Trade Commission. 


| Commission a more positive guard against 


| provided in the draft of legislation of 


| SO many methods, and possess such power 


mner Co., Inc. and chairman of the | tice of such a program as will be offered 


|sion with administrative functions to aid 
|in enforcing the law.” 











Plans to Equalize 
Competition in 


Trade Explained 


| 


Senator Nye Outlines Effort 
To Halt ‘Progress of 
Further Concentration of 
Wealth and Power’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| fastening its hold upon the business of 
| merchandising. Two bills were finally pre- 
| pared and introduced. They are now be- 


ing further perfected as to details and 
by the time the new“Congress convenes 
they will merit the support of all who 
want to be fair in this question. 


Decentralized Commission 


I hope through this legislative program 
to make less cumbersome the machinery 
which must now be resorted to to win 
fair practice in trading and in fighting 
monopoly. I hope for the success of legis- 
lation looking to the decentralizing of the 
gigantic machine which is the Federal 
It is the plan of this 
legislation to make the Federal Trade 


monopoly; to make it what it was intended 
to be; to make it responsive to the best 
interests of the country. 

Congress has legislated against trusts. 
It set up the Federal Trade Commission 
to make impossible the birth and growth 
of trusts, but weaknesses in the law have 
placed too great a burden upon those who 
would prosecute them. Unreasonable re- 
straint of trade, though often found, has 
been difficult to punish and correct. Red 
tape and detail have not afforded that 
necessary thing in the form of quick re- 
lief from wrongs discovered. 

Penalties should be provided which 
could be speedily assessed upon those | 
guilty of violation of trade agreements | 
and a general code of fair practice. More) 
ready access to courts with cases grow- | 
ing out of Federal Trade Commission in-| 
vestigations should be available and is 


| 


which I speak. | 


Asks Support of Legislation 
There was a time when the Federal Trade 
Commission was a real power, one feared 
by trust makers. But they have devised 


to delay any action against them when 
they are found guilty of practices not 
to be tolerated, that it is highly necessary 
that Congress afford a new punch and 
make the blessings of Government more 
directly available to those who need it in 
fighting those who have won into their 
hand such power and such wealth as 
makes them at times seem unconquerable. 

I think this legisiation is most deserving 
It is not an abridgement 


porations or to regulate as it will foreign 
corporations doing business in the State. 

It is a Federal remedy added to the 
State remedies. They do not interfere 
with legitimate corporations or individ- 
uals doing a legitimate business, but only 
lays hand upon those who reach out for 
monopoly. If we had had this remedy 
on our statute books for the last 50 years 
there would now be no such thing as a 
farm question today. There would be no 
occasion for such a gathering as we have 
here tonight. 


“Equal Rights to All” 


The remedy does not require an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. It is not intro- 
ducing some new innovation. It is simply 
putting into effect the fundamental doc- 
trine of equal rights to all and _ special 
privileges to none—simply applying the 
old principles to the new conditions. It 
is recognizing the distinction between the 
natural man and the artificial person 
called a corporation. It is an honest at- 
tempt to give the small corporation and 
the individual business man the same 
rights before the law. 

The small business man will not be com- 
pelled to exhaust his resources and thus 
destroy himself by having to drag a 
crooked competitor through the _ respec- 
tive courts before getting redress and the 
cunning dealer will be compelled to sell 
to all on the same terms. 

I make no war on honestly acquired 
wealth. Neither do I seek to embarrass 
corporations engaged in legitimate busi- 
ness. Honest corporations engaged in 
honest business will find it to their ad- 
vantage to aid in the enactment of such 
legislation as will protect them from the 
undeserved odium which is brought upon 
them by those corporations which, while 
parading the dangers of socialism and 
communism, are walking away with fran- | 
chises which rightly belong to the people, | 
and with powers to which they have no! 


decent or rightful claim. | 


Quotes Justice Brandeis 
Indicative of the rightfulness and jus-| 


to the next Congress I have but to refer} 
to lines from a work by Justice Brandeis 
of the United States Supreme Court, in| 
which he 20 years ago previsioned the 
— which would ultimately exist. He 
said: 

“The Money Trust can not be broken, 
if we allow its power to be constantly 
augmented. To break the Money Trust, | 
we must stop that power at its source. 
The industrial trusts are among its most | 
effective feeders. Those which are illegal | 
should be dissolved. The creation of new 
ones should be prevented. To this end} 
the Sherman law should be supplemented 
both by providing more efficient judicial | 
machinery, and by creating a commis-| 





| 

The fight is on—the challenge is to you,| 
the challenge is to me. It is a con- | 
test between millions of honest men and 
millions of dollars of the man-made cor-| 
poration. Such a contest is as unequal! 
as a combat between an individual with} 
a bow and arrow and a person with a} 
repeating rifle. 

The insidious encroachment of the pred-| 
atory privileged class upon the rights of | 


| the individual challenges the very perpe- 


tuity of our institutions. | 
The inevitable consequence of such con- 


| ditions means the control of prices; the | 


control of trade contracts; control of pro- 
duction and consumption; control of the! 
value of securities, the value of real estate, | 
both farm lands and city lots; control of! 
labor; control of wages; control of the! 
purchasing power; of salaries; of pen- | 


sions; of incomes from securities, or prop-|; 


erty; in short, the control of our country’s 
entire industrial life, and through this 
largely the control of our government's 
domestic and foreign policy, and ultimate 





control over every individual‘ life in 
America. 

————— = = = — —>— —— | 
group of persons, whether related by 


blood or not, who live together as one 
household, usually sharing the same table. | 
One person living alone is counted as a 
family, and, at the other extreme, all the 
inmates of an institution, or all the per- 
sons living in a boarding house, are or- 
dinanily counted as one family. The de- 
tailed tabulation of the 1930 family sta- 
tistics will show separately several differ- 
ent types of families, and will give much | 


|was 4.6, as compared with 4.7 in 1920. | information as to the number of families 
The number of families reporting radio|of various sizes, the number of families | 
sets in 1930 was 87,469, or 23.4 per cent| having children, etc,, which has not been | 


cre | tabulated in connection with previous cen- 
The term “family” as used in making | suses.—Issued by the Bureau of the Cen- 
|} the count referred to above, signifies a! sus. 
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For Post Office 
Site Considered 


Select Senate Committee Is 
Told That Government 
Paid Excessive Sum for 
Tracts in Chicago 








CuIcaco, Itt., April 30—That the City of 
Chicago paid an average of $8 a square 
foot to Marshall Field & Co. and the 
Mayer estate, in condemnation proceed- 
ings, for land for which the Government 
later paid to the same holders in the 
same general location an average of $17 
a square foot was stated in testimony by 
Henry C. Geisler, appraiser for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, at the heare 
ing today before the selected Senate com- 
mittee investigating post office leases. 








Under questioning by Semator Blaine 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Geisler, who was on tha 
stand for the second time, said that in 
condemnation proceedings im connection 
with the widening of Canal Street a low 
price of $7 and a high price of $9 was 
paid by the City. This land was part 
of what is known as the Marshall Field 
site, which the Government purchased 
for the new post office building, only to 
abandon it for an air right site pure 
chased from the Union Railway Station, 
A submarine valley 1,800 feet be- Probable Cost of Viaduct 
low the level of the ocean floor | Mr. Geisler was preceded on the stand 
and 161 miles off the New Eng- |by Joshua D’Esposito, consulting engineer » 
land coast was located by use of | for the Union Station. Mr. D’Esposito tes- 
the fathometer, an instrument tified that the building of a viaduct 
developed by the Coast and Geo- | through Congress Street, which the Gov 
detic Survey for measuring ocean ernment must undertake as part of the 
depths The fathometer records ae in the purchase of the new site, 
1S. | will cost $450,000. 
the time a sound takes to go to ao eee, 
the bottom of the sea and return These figures were contradicted by I. F, 
te Ganunee: the Uae of tiem ocho is coe pr wee a consulting emgineer, who 
2 . estified that in a report to a civic organ- 
—, — _ ' _ |ization he had estimated that the cost of 
ee e depth. e use on € | building the viaduct would aggregate sev- 
echo sounding method is illus- jeral million dollars. In any event, Mr. 
trated in the view shown above. | Stearns testified, the cost to be borne by 
TEMAS SS the Government will be more than $1,< 
‘ 000,000. 
New Device Used vee ie aie 
Mr. Geisler was then recalled to the 
ie ~ stand and was questioned im regard to 
I n D iscoverin the value of the air rights site which the 
2 Government has already contracted to 
6 a ‘ purchase for approximately $5,500,000, 
Valle Atlantic The witness said that his evaluation for 
y In |the air rights site is $8.65 a ‘square foot. 
| The price to be paid by the Government 
—_——- be the site averages $17.50—practically 
° e same av 
Gash in Ocean Floor Off| shan Fiela site fOr the Mars 
. | Mr. Geisler then ‘compared the mere 
nha England May Have cnanaise mart site to both the Union 
> . ° tation air rights and Marshall Field 
een Caused by River or sites, stating that while the cost of the 
Movement of Ice {former was only $1141 a square foot it 
| was — twice as much as either of the 
other two sites for which much more wa 
[Continued from Page 1.1 | paid by the Government. . 
We have rather definite knowledge that) Effect on Rail Rates 
isolated soundings have been made in the} Mr. Geisler concluded his testimony with 
valley by at least one transatlantic me that the railroads 
but because they were insufficient to fur- —_ > af ees nies, amd Ge he 
nish a com sean aeaiioe of the valley eel coe ae . re eee Ss ee 
master of the liner attributed the unusual! basis gg oe eee 
depth he had obtained to a change in the rates. a a 
bottom resulting from an earthquake. Senator Blaine then observed that the 
Submarine valleys can often be readily| question of air rights presented “a grave 
opened as ancient river beds, existing and eee both in Chicago and 
when our coast lines were far out in what| ew Yor ity. 
is now the open sea. On the Atlantic) “The air rights seem to be the immee 
coast, for example, the beds of the Hud-| diate development in all metropolitan cens 
son and Delaware rivers can be traced) 'ers, and once they get jacked up the 
clearly, as can those of many rivers on, become the basis for insistent demand 
the Pacific coast. 1S = Part of the railroads for higher 
This may be the explanation of this valessons on (wir property on the 
valley, since the area . the northward, ground that they a entitled to_s fair 
now the Gulf of Maine, is stated by geol-| rie _ thelr investment.”  Senates 
ogists to have embraced at one time a eae anid. *e will result "= = 
rather definite river system. The theory) tp ae ee i 
that the valley was gouged out by ice,| nig - mae then was adjourned indefi« 
which geologists state terminated in this| ey ee 0 ee Chaimen, 
locality during the Wisconsin drift, has|_.. oes ’ 
been advanced by some. Others call it plishment in itself. Nevertheless, the of- 
the Valley of Mystery. a = Se a — Survey 
The job of obtaining the dats Gade ea a ee 
to pela such oe —— ae ine = oe i (yphoons im the Chins 
simple one. On this particular project fle a eee in Alaska, and _crocodiles 
the coast of Massachusetts, approximately | jncj © Sulu Archipelago, consider these 
15,000 square miles of area. must ac- erates only as part of another day's 
curately surveyed, under anything but i 7 
ideal conditions. The locality is saeahened anes task was begun last Summer by 
in dense fog over 50 per cent of the sur-| two ships of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
veying season. It is a region of strong |\°!, and it is expected that four vessels, 
currents and frequent storms. | including the new ‘Hydrographer” just 
A continuous parade of westheeuea|tnb menen ion Oat ait ‘i one 
transatlantic liners must also be ‘dodged, | during jae auteur saunas aie oe 
and in fogey Weather this is an accom- | Georges Bank is adequately surveyed. 
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Budget Increases 
Are Ascribed to 
New Legislation 


Representative Wood, Re- 
plying to Senator Borah, 
Says That Congress Is 
Largely Responsible 


The largest part of the increase in Gov- 
ernment expenditures lies at the door of 
New legislation passed by Congress in con- 
siderable degree in opposition to the Exec- 


utive’s recommendations, Representative 
Wood (Rep.), Of LaFayette, Ind.. Chair- 
man of the House Committee om Appro- 
Priations, declared April 30 in a prepared 
statement. 

The statememt was in reply to Senator| 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, who declared 
April 29 that the blame for the fear of 
increased taxes is unwarrantedly being 
placed on Congress while the fact is that 
“Congress is constantly being besieged by 
the executive departments for much larger 
appropriations than Congress is willing 
to grant.” (The full text of Senator 
Borah’s statement was printed im the is-| 
sue of April 30.) 

Representative Wood's statement 
lows in full text: 

I fear that Senator Borah’s statement 
does not presemt the real vice of the 
growth of Government expenditures. That 
growth does not lie in the difference be- 
tween Congress and the Executive over) 
the budget. The budget isa more or less 
pro forma recommendation to Congress 
of expenditures under previous legislation 
or authorizatiom acts of Congress and the 
Executive is helpless once the legislation 
is passed. 


Effect of Legislation 


I think if Semator Borah would examine | 
the authorization bills which have been, 
passed by Congress over the opposition of 
the Executive amd the legislatiom which 
calls for expenditures in excess of that 
recommended by the Executive, he _ will 
find that Congress has an infinitely larger 
responsibility for increased expenditures 
than he now believes. 

Aside from imecreases due to the war, he 
will find that the largest part of the in- 
crease lies at the door of new legislation 
passed by Congress authorizing or com- 
pelling such expenditure, in considerable 
degree in opposition to the Executive. 

After the bills are passed authorizing 
Government expenditure, the Executive 
can do nothing but estimate the addi- 
tional expenditures involved and budget 
the expenditures called for by authoriza- 
tion bills. And the vice of this new legis- 
lation and increased authorization bil 
lies in the electorate and special groups 
in the country in their demands upon 
Congress. 

The Senator himself has frequently 
supported the E-xecutive vetoes of legis- 
lation which would call for subsequent 
expenditure. A motable case is the recent 
bonus legislatiom which has just drawn 
$1,000,000,.000 from the Treasury. This 
one item alone amounts to twice the| 
amount which he claims Congress has 
Saved in parimg down the pro forma 
Executive budget over a period of 10 
years. 

The Senator, however, voted to over- 
ride the President’s veto of the Muscle 
Shoals bill which® would have called for| 
$100,000,000 and the establishment of an-| 
other bureaucracy in the operation of 
electrical power. Likewise the Senator has 
long advocated the export debenture on 
agricultural products which would cost the 
country $300,000,000 a year. Had _ these 
Pieces of legislation passed the Executive 
would have been compelled to budget 
them. 





fol- 


| 
| 


Drought Relief 


A further example of the action by Con- 
gress in overridimg the Executive’s recom- 
mendations is the constant increase on the 
Executive's recommendations made in vet- 
erans legislatiom and in the last session, 
for instance. in drought relief authoriza- 
tion where the Senaior supported an in- 
crease over and above the recommenda- 
tions of the Executive 

If we are to search for responsibility for 
increases in Government expenditure we 
must not neglect the war which is respon- 
sible for fully 40 per cent of the imcrease 
in Government expenditure and on the 
other hand we must not deny the respon- 
sibility of Congress in yielding to the 
clamor of groups throughout the country 
for special legislation, in a large part of 
which Congress has always exceeded the 
recommendations of the Executive. 

Everybody knows that every dollar of 
Federal money expended must first be au- 
thorized by Congress 


Women Not Eligible 
As Jurors in Illimois 


Law Approved at Referendum 
Held Unconstitutional 


SPRINGFIELD, Itt., April 30 

The State law permitting women to be 
members of juries, which went into effect 
following approval by the people at a 
referendum election last November, was 
held unconstitutional by the Supreme 


Court of Illinois today 

The court held that only the Legisla- 
ture is empowered by the Constitution to 
enact laws and that it cannot delegate 
the authority to the people. 

“The General Assembly did not pass a 
law declaring that women should be ju- 
rors,” the court said. “It abdicated its| 
authority for the time being and passed! 
the responsibility to the people. 

“There is no reason to suppose the Gen- 
eral Assembly would have passed the bill 
with provision for a referendum omitted. 

“We hold the General Assembly is the 
sole depository of legislative power of the 
State; that it has no power to delegate 
its general legislative power and may not 
offer a general act of legislation to a vote 
of the people to decide whether it shall 
have effect as law; that the rule against 
delegation of legislative power is not vio- 
lated by vesting im municipal corporations 
certain powers Of legislation on subjects 
of purely local concern.’ 


Bills to Revise Court Practice 
Approved by Illinois Senate 


SPrRIinerie., It... April 30. 

The Senate of the Illinois General As- | 
sembly today passed 71 bills recommended 
in the recent report of the Judiciary Ad- 
visory Councils of Mllinois and Cook 
County. The measures now await the 
action of the House. 

The measures propose many changes in 
court practice and procedure dealing with 
matters, among Others, of terms of court, 
summons, attachments, entry of judg- 
ments, continuamces, appeals, publication 
notices and peremptory challenges. Fixed 
terms of court would be abolished. 

One bill also provides for the creation 
of judicial advisory councils in counties 
of 500,000 or more population. An ap- 


® Ppropriation is also made for the work of 





the Illinois council during the next two 
years, 


. 





{mules than 


‘lent start. 


|is above average in condition. 


Tue Unirep States Dairy 


oo TRO a. 
PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


April 30, 1931 





10 a. m.—Representative Rogers 
(Rep.), of Lowell, Mass. called to dis- 
cuss veterans’ affairs. 


10:30 a. m.—Former Representative 
Dempsey, of Lockport, N. .Y, now of 
Washington, D. C., called to pay his re- 
spects. 

11:15'a. m.—Dr. George Otis Smith, 
Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, called to present the quarterly 
administrative report of the Commission. 


11:45 a. m.—Robert Barry, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., called to present Harry H. 
Atkinson, of Reno, Nev., United States 
Attorney for Nevada. 


12 noon.—Representative Snell (Rep.), 
of Potsdam, N. Y., called with a com- 
mittee from the World’s Olympic 
Games, to invite the President to open 
the 1932 Olympic games at Lake Placid, 
N. Y., Feb. 4 to 15. 

12:15 p. m.—A committee of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, headed 
by its president, Gilbert T. Hodges, of 
New York, called to invite the President 
to open the 27th annual convention of 
the Federation in New York City June 
14 to 18, inclusive. 

12:20 p. m.—Labor leaders, including 
the Executive Council of the Building 
Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, called to endorse 
the President’s stand against wage re- 
duction in industry. 

12:30 p. m —Miss Sylvia Diedech, 
winner Of the Chicago Times radio 
spelling bee, was presented to the Presi- 


{ dent, 


12:45 p. m.—Mrs. Clara Estabrook and 


others of Presque Isle, Me., were pre- 
sented to the President. 
5 p. m.—The President and -Mrs. 


Hoover called on the King and Queen of 
Siam at 2118 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Northwest. 


Farmers Planning 
Ways to Decrease 
Production Costs 


Steps to Counteract Present 
Conditions Noted in State- 
ment From Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics 


[Continued from Page 1.} 

put into other crops. Farmers intend to 
increase acreages of all important crops. 

“Indiana farmers are making unusual 
efforts to produce a low-cost crop. Less 
labor than usual is being hired, and horses, 
which must be fed in any case, are being 
used for plowing, to obviate cash outlays 
for tractor fuel. Spring work is excep- 


tionally well advanced. Land values have 
declined in the past year as both buyers 
and owners are giving more weight to 
current returns in computing values. 
“Iowa acreage of 11 principal crops is 
expected to be increased 85,000 acres, but 
the expanded crop program is being car- 
ried out with a minimum of hired labor. 


“Nebraska has more cattle and hogs 
on farms but fewer sheep, horses and 
last year. There has been 
a considerable increase in cattle feeding, 
a Slight increase in hogs finished for mar- 
ket, and a rather marked decrease in 
Sheep feedimg. Farm-land prices have 
reached the lowest levels since the war. 

“Kansas crop season is off to an excel- 
Winter wheat came through 
the Winter with little loss of acreage and 
Oats, bar- 
ley, potatoes and some farm gardens were 
planted unusually early under favorable 
conditions. 

“Minnesota has plenty of feed for live- 
stock, and farmers are now busy plant- 
ing land for the 1931 harvest. They will 
probably plamt as much or more than they 
did a year ago. There is much complaint 
regarding taxes and farm prices. 


“Wisconsim cash crops, with the excep- 
tion of potatoes, are not being increased 
materially. Practically all parts of the 
State have been affected by declining land 
values. A 40 per cent increase in the 
acreage of soybeans is intended. 


Increase in Feed Crops 

“North Dakota farmers intend a mate- 
rial reduction in acreage of spring wheat, 
and corresponding increase in feed crops 
The flax acreage is likely to exceed plant- 
ings last year by 5 to 10 per cent. An 
unusually mild Winter season has pro- 
vided favorable conditions for livestock. 

“Colorado crop prospects are favorable 
for the 1931 season. Because of unusually 
heavy production of sugar beets and all 


grain crops last year, farmers are in fairly | 


good financial condition. The fruit out- 
look is for one of the largest crops on 
record. 

“Montana farmers are considerably dis- 
couraged by the price situation, taxes, and 
other burdens Poor crops in 1929 and 
1930 have reduced their ability to meet 
obligations amd make needed purchases 

“Arkansas farmers are planning to make 
a better livimg at home rather than to 
attempt a campaign of heavy production 
in order to stage a quick comeback. There 
will be a comsiderable increase in the 
production of wheat and oats in order to 
reduce somewhat the necessity of buying 


|grain and feed for work stock 


“Texas farmers have developed a ‘ive- 
at-home’ sentiment, and a large increase 
in acreage for food for the family and 
feed for the farm livestock is in pros- 
pect, Land values are about 10 per cent 
lower than a year ago. Spring crops are 
being planted at about the usual time un- 
der favorable moisture conditions. Live- 
stock came through the Winter in good 
condition 

“California fruit crop prospects are gen- 
erally reported from fair to good. Sur- 


pluses are again feared in peaches and 
|grapes; possibly in apricots, pears, and 
prunes. Farm finances are strained for 


many growers, which may force short cuts 
in operations and may affect production. 

“Washington will have a usual acreage 
of wheat this season, a 30 per cent in- 
crease in Winter-wheat sowings being off- 
set by a curtailment of 30 to 35 per cent 
in Spring-wheat platnings. No Winter 
injury is reported as yet to orchard fruit 
trees. The mild, open Winter and early 
Spring have been a boon to dairy and 
livestock men.” 


New Superintendent Named 
For Klamath Indian Agency 


Clyde M. Blair, of Kansas, recently 
Supervisor of Indian Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, was appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, April 30 as Superintendent of the 
Klamath Indian Agency in Oregon, it was 
announced at the Department. 

Coincident with the appointment of Mr. 
Blair, Secretary Wilbur announced that 
LeRoy D. Arnold, the present Superin- 
tendent of the Klamath Agency, has been 
appointed Assistant Director of Forestry 
in the Indian Service. 
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| Standard Sought | 


For Commercial 
Mineral Waters 


State Health Officers Also 
Adopt Resolution Favor- 
ing Plan to Control Distri- 
bution of Shellfish 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Sanitary Control of Bottled Mineral 
Waters,” Mr. Frisbie outlined work of the 
Administration in prohibiting the adul- 
teration or the misbranding of bottled 
mineral waters. Samples of such water 
| first are obtained at their source. After- 


j tration constantly is collecting samples 
}in the open market. However, inasmuch 
} as the Administration has no sanitary en- 


gineers, the cooperation of State Health 
| Departments, which do have sanitary en- 
| gineers, is mecessary in the work of con- 
trolling mineral waters, according to Mr. 
Frisbie. 

Dr. Estella Ford Warner, a special con- 
sultant, lent 
Health Service for work in drought areas 
on a child hygiene program, outlined to 
the conference her program. She will 
visit various areas to ascertain how the 
Public Health Service may be of greater 
aid in local work and to help in working 
out better methods in accomplishing this 
| work, she said. 





Mississippi Program 

“Our Responsibility in the Drought Area 
Under the New Federal Appropriation” 
;was the subject of a paper read to the 
| delegates by Dr. F. J. Underwood, Execu- 
tive Officer of the Mississippi State Board 
of Health. He stressed the necessity of 
an immunization program in that State 
because of the weakened resistance to 
disease of many people. About 40,000 per- 
sons, he said, had been vaccinated against 
smallpox. He pointed to an increase in 
| tuberculosis and pellagra in Mississippi. 
| Local public health agencies, he stated, 
are being set up in those counties where 
it is believed the agencies will be perma- 
| nent. 

The delegates also were told that about 
3,000 people in Oklahoma are suffering 
with pellagra and that the number is in- 
| creasing. 


| Maintenance of Agriculture 


From the viewpoint of public health 
work, too much emphasis can not be 
placed upon the importance of preserv- 
ing agriculture as an industry in this 
country by maintaining sanitary and 
healthful conditions in rural areas, Dr 
A. T. McCormack, State Health Director 
of Kentucky, told the conference. 

Farmers must be made to stay at home 
“because they love it” and because they 
own their farms, inasmuch as these farm- 
ers are a “reservoir” to preserve the lib- 
erty and the institutions of the United 
States, Dr. McCormack said. 

Health workers in drought areas, ac- 
| cording to Dr. McCormack, have had im- 
| posed upon them by Congres, through the 
recent $2,000,000 drought health relief ap- 
| propriation, a “great responsibility.” 
While pointing out that this responsibil- 
ity rested on local public health units, 
and not on the Federal Public Health 
Service, he declared that future programs 
of public health would be weakened in 
the same proportion as local agencies 
failed to meet their responsibilities. 





Bill to Require Fees 
Of Candidates Passed 


Missouri Proposes Assessment | 


To Be Paid to Committees 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., April 30. 


The Legislature has passed and _ sent'| 


to the Governor a bill (S. 92) requiring 
each candidate for elective office to pay 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


wards, Mr. Frisbie explained, the Adminis-| :< 


temporarily to the Public} 


| profit at the new price, which they must 


| 


 — 





to the State or county central committee | 


of the candidate's political party a cer- 


tain sum of money as evidence of good 
faith in becoming a candidate 


The money so paid would be used by 


the committees as an expense fund. 
Each candidate for a State office or for 
judge of either of the State courts of 


appeal would be required to pay $100 to| 


the treasurer of the State central com- 
mittee. A candidate for representative 
in Congress would pay a fee of $50, and 
a candidate for circuit judge or State 
senator, $25. 

The county central committee, 
city committee in the case of St. 


or 
Louis, 


would fix the filing fees for persons de- | 


siring to become candidates for any 
county or township office, State repre- 
sentative, circuit judge or State senator 
to be elected from a district wholly within 
one county. The fee would be limited to 
a maximum of 1 per cent of the aggregate 
salary or fees of the office for the whole 
term. 


Western Railroads Request 
Injunction in Grain Case 


{Continued from Page 1.} 
penalties prescirbed by the Interstate 
Commerce Act, to publish, collect, and 
charge the rates fixed by the order, at a 
loss in revenues to the carriers in the 
Western District in a sum not less than 
$20,000,000 annually.” 

The petition declared that the gross 
revenues of the railroads in the Western 
District have declined approximately 15 
per cent since 1928 because of decreases 
in the volume of traffic handled, and that 
since the passage of the Transportation 
Act in 1920, they have never been able to 
earn the so-called “fair return’ on their 
property investment permitted under that 
act. During the last year, it was said, 
the carriers’ earnings were less by $100.- 
000,000 in net operating income than the 
average for the five years immediately 
preceding, and $234,838,565 below’ the 
amount required to equal the “fair re- 
turn” of 5.75 per cent on a “minimum 
valuation of the property of the carriers.” 

Reference also was made in the peti- 
tion to the letter written to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on behalf of all 
of the executives of the western car- 
riers, urging the Commission to reopen 
the grain case for further hearing and 
reconsideration on the ground that the 
carriers were now suffering a period of 
“severe tribulation.” The Commission, it 
was said, ignored the letter beyond stating 
{that it would be expected that the sched- 
|ules of the carriers would be prepared by 
June 1, the effective date of the order, as 
extended upon petition from April 1. 

It was asserted that the record upon 
which the Commission based its findings 
in the grain case is “stale and not repre- 
sentative either of present or future con- 
ditions.” 

A temporary 


or interlocutory injunc- 
tion is sought by the western carriers, 
“restraining, enjoining and suspending, 
until further order of this court, the ef- 
fect and enforcement of said order of the 
Commission.” 

Pending a hearing upon the application 
for an interlocutory injunction, a pre- 
| liminary restraining order is asked. 


the | 
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| DESIGN OF PUBLIC BUILDING FOR CAPITAL GROUP 
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A design for one of the public buildings which will be comprised in the group to be erected in the National 


Capital on-what is known as “The Triangle,” 
Commission of Fine Arts. What establishment of the 
when completed has not been decided: 


as reproduced above, has been approved by the National 
| Federal Government 
it has been considered as quarters for the Post Office Department 


will occupy the structure 


and also for Independent Offices of the Government. 


Consolidation in Newsprint Industry 
Declared Likely in the Near Future 


The reduction of $5 per ton in Canadian 
newsprint effective May 1 probably will 
Prompt marginal paper manufaciurers 
in the United States to withdraw 
the newsprint field, and concentrate 
other lines, according to an oral state- ity i t 
ment April 30 in behalf of the paper divi- is most un 
sion of the Department of Commerce 

Only the large, exclusively newsprint 
producers, in the Division's opinion, will 
be able to withstand the competition of the 
Candian mills, and show anything like a 


that the larger 
merge or get together to 
sition id probably 

to a greater extent 
ther possibil- 
cher which 
to the division, 
following additional 


sion believes, is 
this country will 


units mm 














n nhikcly. according 
which furnished the 
information. 

Newsprint paper, at the new Canadian 
rice, $57 pcr ton delivered, is cheaper 
than it has been since prewar times, which 
was as low as $35 per ton, and as high as 
$125, the latter price being recorded in 
1920 

United States consumption of newsprint 


inevitably follow. 
What is most likely to happen in view 
of the Canadian price reduction, the divi- 


mem 
~~ 





REL 


amounts to about 4,000,000 tons annually, 
of which about half is imported, mostly 
from Canada. The $5 reduction, there- 
fore, seems a loss to Canadian mills of 
about $10,000,000 and a saving of that 
amount to American publishers. There 
have been no important increases in the 


cost raw material entering into the 
manufacture of newsprint or into the - 
of Operation which would offset the re- 
auction in price. 

Newsprin! is a most important item of 
paper. It represents approximately — 
third of all the paper made in the Word. 


of 


which is estimated for 1930 at between 
20,000,000 and 21,000,000 tons ae 
Consumption of newsprint in the Unite 


States, the world’s largest user, is two and 


one-half times that of wrapping paper of 
all kinds, and five times that of ordinary 
comprises 
used. 


craft (brown) paper which 
about half of all wrapping paper 


pinnacle, 


wear its 


business address of 


Saving of time and energy... 


prestige of address ..- are 


definite, tangible assets. 
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ii Special Session 


Of Legislature in 


g| Minnesota Likely 





Governor Says Call May Be 
Necessary to Reapportion 
Congressional Districts of 
State 





Sr. Pau, Minn., April 30. 


A special session of the Minnesota Leg- 
islature to consider reapportionment of 
the State’s Congressional districts prob- 
ably will be called by Governor Floyd 
B. Olson next Fall, he has announced. 


The Governor vetoed a reapportionment 
bill passed by the Legislature, which ad- 
journed April 22. Prior to adjournment, 
however, the House adopted a resolution 
directing that the bill be deposited with 


ithe Secretary of State. 


; Olson said, 


set in Manhattan’s skyline. 


greatest office building will be the 


those to 


whom the value of convenrence, 


“The adjourned Legislature,” Governor 
“passed and sent to me for 
approval a bill redistricting the State into 
nine instead of ten Congressional dis- 
tricts. The course of their action follows 
the preccdent of the past, in every in- 
stance the State having been redistricted 
by law. 
Unfair Distribution Asserted 


“After I vetoed the reapportionment bill 
because of its manifest unfairness in dis- 
tribution of population, some agricultural 
districts being grossly discriminated 
against in favor of others, then certain 
legislative leaders, following the leac of 
Massachusetts. set up the contention that 
the measure did not require my signature 
because reapportionment was solely a 
power of the Legislatures. ‘ 

“No effort was made to pass a new bill, 
although ample time to do so remained 
in the last two days of the session. 

“In an effort to make the vetoed bill 
stand as a valid reapportionment, the 
House of Representatives, to which it was 
returned on the last day of the session 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 6.] 






















N MAY FIRST a new high mark is 


Already 


the entire world knows of this triumph of 
engineering skill, planned to meet the ultra- 
modern needs of commerce. 

EMPIRE STATE, the corporation, now 
pauses to pay tribute to the men who have 
wrought this miracle of steel and stone... 
who labored side by side with the hearts of 
conquerors of the blue . . . to man’s highest 
whose toil and dreams have fash- 
ioned this eternal tower of beauty. . . first to 


greet the morning sun .-- and at sunset... 


gold for a crown. The world’s 






EMPIRE STATE 
OBSERVATORY 


86th . . . and 102nd 
Floors, World’s Highest 
Observatory, 1248 feet 
Above New York City. 
Open to the Public 
after May 2nd, 
10 A.M. to Midnight. 


EMPIRE STATE — An Internationally Known Address — ¥itth Avenue at 34th Street, New York 


Tune in Today, May Ist, 12:45 (Noon) For Opening Ceremonies, Stations WABC and WEAF 


‘ 


*“*RKO Theatre of the Air” WEAF 10:30 P. M. broadcasting Empire State formal opening,. 1000 ft. above N. Y. 
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Scientists Review Summary of Legislative Action 


‘Progress Made On Marriage and Divorce Laws 


In Studying Earth only 





Annual Convention Is In- 
formed of Achievements 
In Terrestrial and Atmo- 
spheric Research 





{Continued from Page 1.] 
fishes proper have been accompanied by 
studies of oceanography conditions inso- 
far as the limited means at the disposal 
of the Bureau of Fisheries would permit. 
These studies, he added, involve continuous 
observations over a series of enough years 
to establish a norm from which departures 
may be measured and correlated with 


changes in abundance as measured by the | 


yield of the commercial fisheries in sub- 
sequent years. 

Rear Admiral Gheradi submited a re- 
port of the Hydrographic Office of the 
Navy Department, saying the Depart- 
ment is investigating the relation of static 
to storms. An authorized summary of his 
report follows in full text: 


Magnetic Disturbances 
“The work of the Hydrographic Office 
of special interest to the Section of Ter- 
restrial Magnetism and Electricity was 





fully reported last year following the com- | 


pletion of the world charts for 1930 of 
the variation of the compass, the in- 
clination, and the horizontal intensity of 
the earth's magnetic field. 

“The ‘Fulton,’ one of the survey ships 
of the Navy, now engaged in surveying 
the Gulf of Panama, will investigate 
shortly reported magnetic disturbances off 


Cape Mala and the Island of Ceiba, R. P. | 


“The Navy Department is investigating 
the relation of static to storms. 


revolving-loop radio-compass have not 
given the desired results. Steps are be- 
ing taken to construct visual static di- 


Static | 
recorders operating on the principle of a} 


rection-finders, which will be located at | 


key stations covering the Atlantic coast, 
Gulf of Mexico, and Caribbean Sea area 
Us2> of them will be made in tracking 
West Indian hurricanes, and in forecasting 
local thunderstorms near Naval air sta- 
tions. The National Research Council 


will be informed when satisfactory results | 


are obtained.” 


E. H. Pagenhart of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey 


told of the oceanographic | 
work of that service, and N. G. Ricketts | 


of the Coast Guard described scientific | 


work of the international ice patrol. 


Gravity Determination 


Dr. Paul R. Heyl of the Bureau of 
Standards informed the section of geodesy 
that the project for absolute determina- 
tion of gravity is moving forward at the 
Bureau, though not so rapidly as might 
be desired. He said the two quantities 
to be measured in the determination of 
gravity are time and length. Upon the 
latter chiefly depends the precision of 
the results of the gravity investigation. 


He said that in the measurement of 
length unusual care will be necessary to 
accomplish an accuracy of even one part 
in a million, which, he said, is the best 
that can be hoped for in a measurement 
of length in a vertical position, as with 
a reversible pendulum. He described the 
apparatus used and said that signals are 
drawn photoelectrically from a _ master 
pendulum of a Shortt clock and trans- 
mitted without moving parts to a neon 


| 
| 


lamp flashing signals for the timing of | 


the pendulum. 


W. D. Lambert of the Coast and Geo-| 


detic Survey said: the international meet- 
ing of geodesists at Stockholm, Sweden, 
in 1930, adopted the same standard di- 
mensions for the earth’s figure, based on 
the work of the Survey, as had been 
adopted at Madrid, Spain, six years before, 
“as far as these dimensions enter into the 
basis of the standard formula for theo- 
retical gravity.” The Stockholm meeting 
also adopted as a standard certain proc- 


esses of reduction of gravity which long) 


had been in current use by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 


Polar Year Program 
The international polar year program 
for 1932-33, in which a number of other 
governments will participate in scientific 
observations of a varied character, 
cupied much of the section of meteorology. 


Opening with a review of the first in- | 


oc- | 


ternational polar year in 1882-3, by A. J.| 


Henry, of the Weather Bureau, Dr. H. H. 
Kimball, of that Bureau, a specialist on 


the polar program, outlined the program | 


for the coming polar year as far as it 
has been formulated. 

Dr. Charles F. Marvin, 
Weather Bureau, said the Bureau already 
is doing much along the lines contem- 
plated for this Government's meteorologi- 
cal work in connection with the polar 
program. 

W. R. Gregg, of the Weather Bureau, 


just back from the Madrid meeting of the | 
| with postal costs. 


International Commission for the Explor- 


ation of the Upper Air, discussed the work | 1 
- /the Postmaster General finds himself is 


of that meeting and of the Madrid meet- 


ing of the International Polar Commission. ‘ p : 
|cost ascertainment necessarily constitute 


Dr. W. J. Humphrey, chief of meterologi- 
cal physics in the Weather Bureau, de- 
scribed the proposed international cloud 
atlas, with its technique of definitions and 
other details. E. O. Hulburt, Naval Re- 
search Laboratory at Bellevue, D. C., dis- 
cussed measurements of the color of the 
sea and the sky. 

The section on volcanology heard papers 
on solubility of water in granite magmas; 
Merapi and its eruptions; volcanoes of 


Chief of the} 





the Katmai districts in 1930; the tertiary | 


volcano at Cripple Creek, Colo., and the 
Valles Mountain volcanic center of New 
Mexico. 


Work of Bureau of Mines 

Report of geophysical work of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, by its Director, Scott Tur- 
ner, follows: 

“In the Summer of 1930 a careful study 
was made regarding the amount of ab- 
sorption which takes place when electro- 
magnetic energy 
ducting medium consisting of limestone 
and sandstone, at the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky. It was found that this ab- 
sorption, which had a frequency of 500 


passes through a con-| 


cycles per second, was of the order of 5! 


to 10 per cent after passing through 
about 100 feet of earth. This amount of 
absorption is not excessive and will not 
restrict prospecting methods using this 
frequency. 

“A careful study was made concerning 
the ability to distinguish dikes in the 
Sudbury district of Canada by geophysi- 
cal methods. It is well known that in 
this district there exist two kinds of dikes, 


one referred to as the daibase dike, made! 


magnetic by the disseminated magnetite 
contained in the formation, the other 
consisting primarily of the well-known 
nickel ‘deposits of the district which are 
also magnetic. The reaction upon the 
magnetometer is essentially the same for 
either of these formations and no dis- 
crimination is possible by magnetic ob- 
servations.” 
Conductivities Different 

“On the other hand, the electrical con- 
ductivities of the two systems are entirely 
different. Induction methods when ap- 
plied to the diabase dike offer no detect- 


able reaction, while the ore veins of the| 
nickel-copper ores show a distinct differ- | 


Eight Legislatures M eeting This Year 
Failed to Consider Either Sub ject 





(Teer -are of the 44 States in which legislative sessions were held in 1931 
either made or considered changes in their marriage and divorce laws, according 


to a summary of the legislation enacted and rejected. 
which have met this year failed to deal with either subject. 
es 


legislation follows: 


Alabama °* 


H. A bill to require five days’ notice 
by publication of intent to marry was de- 
feated. 


Arizona 


(Session adjourned.) 
H. 39. Passed and signed by Governor. 
Makes separation for five years for any cause 
or reason sufficient ground for divorce. 


H. 70. Died in House. To prohibit 
marriage of Malays and whites. 
S. 14. Died in Senate. To reduce to 


three months the residential requirement 


for divorce. 
Arkansas 


(Session adjourned.) 

H. 218. Passed and approved by Gov- 
ernor Permitting the granting of di- 
vorces to nonresidents after they have es- 
tablished a residence of 90 days in the State 

8. 8. Defeated in Senate. To require 
county clerks to keep applications for mar- 
riage licenses on file five days before grant- 
ing license and to notify parents or guard- 
jians of application. Recommended by 
Judiciary Committee. 


California 
A. 567. Passed and approved. Provides 
for an injunction in divorce or separate 


maintenance actions. 

A. 1392. Passed by House, pending in Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. Provides that 
divorce actions may be brought in county 
of plaintiff's residence. 

8. 90. Passed by Senate, now in Assem- 
bly Judiciary Committe. Amends three- 
day marriage banns law by providing that 
a superior court may order an immediate 
ceremony providing the physical condition 
of either party requires. 


8. 122. Recomemnded by Senate Judiciary | 
Committee. Relating to pleadings in divorce 
actions involving extreme cruelty or 
adultery. 

S. 263. Passed by Senate, pending in 
House Judiciary Committee. elating to 


custody of children in divorce actions. 
The following bills are in the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee: 
S. 14. Provides that interlocutory decree 
of divorce becomes final automatically one 
year from its date. | 


S. 77. Removes provision allowing appeal 
from interlocutory decree of divorce. 

Ss. 78. Repeals interlocutory decree of 
divorce. 


The following bills are in the House Ju- | 
diciary Committee: 

A. 119. Eliminates 
of divorce. 

A. 312. Making hopeless insanity ground 
for divorce. 

A. 489. Providing that insanity be a 
ground for divorce must be established by 
judicial decree. 

A. 693. Provides for the en@y of a final 
judgment in a divorce action Where parties 
marry one year after entry of interlocutory 
judgment. 


interlocutory decree 


A. 789 Provides that court may divide 
community property as it deems just in 
divorce actions. 

A. 1128. Relates to allocation of divorce 


action fees. 
Colorado 
(Session adjourned.) | 


H. 15. Passed and approved. To require 
five days’ notice before issuance of mar- 
riage license. 

Delaware 


(Session adjourned.) 

S. 65. Passed and approved. Requires 
person getting marriage license to certify 
on back of license whether parties are widow, | 
widower or divorced, and if divorced when 
and where it was granted and grounds, | 


y ° 
Florida 

Pending in Committee on Judi- 

Florida to be | 

8. | 

udi- 


8. 239. 
ciary. Requiring State of 
made a party in all divorce proceedin 

H. 328. Pending in Committee on 
ciary. To add a ground for divorce. 

H. 393. Pending in Committee on Public | 
Health. To regulate isuance of marriage li- 
censes, prescribing time, fixing physical ex- 

ination, etc. 
a 447. Pending in Committee of Judi- 
ciary. To add two grounds for divorce, 


Idaho 


(Session adjourned.) 

S. 20. Passed, vetoed and repassed. Re- 
ducing residence period from one year to 
90 days for securing of divorce by non- 
resident. 

H. 320. Passed and signed by Governor. 
Providing for five-day notice before issu- 
ance of marriage license. 

S. 39. Defeated in House. Amending law 
to permit granting of divorce upon evi- 
dence submitted to judge in chambers. 

S. 91. Died in House. Providing that 
court may hear evidence in divorce cases 
in any county of a judicial district when dis- | 
trict court is not in session in county in 
which action arises. 

S. 81. Indefinitely postponed in Senate. 


Only eight Legislatures 
The summary of the 


Judiciary. Removes requirement that the 
qualifications for marriage of nonresidents 
conform to the laws of the State in which 
they reside. 

H. 475. Favorably reported by House 
Committee on Judiciary. Changes ground 
for divorce for desertion from two years 
to oné year of absence. 

H. 521. In House Committee on Judiciary. 
Provides that when both parties have lived 
apart for 10 years and no child survives, 
either party may obtain divorce without 
further cause. 


Indiana 


(Session adjourned) 

H. 176. Indefinitely postponed on recom- 
mendation of House Judiciary Committee. 
Would have required application for mar- 
riage license at least two weeks before is- 
suance. 


H. 481. Died awaiting third reading in 
House. Would have required that actions 
to nullify divorce decrees, where both par- 
ties had notice of the case, must be brought 
within two years after granting of decree. 

H. 507. Passed by House, died in Senate 
Judiciary Committee. Would have legalized 
all marriages of first cousins occurring in 
Indiana prior to enactment and prohibited 
such marriages thereafter. 


Towa 


(Session adjourned) 
S. 148. Passed by Senate and House. 
quires five days’ notice before 
marriage license. 


Re- 
issuance of 


Maine 


(Session adjourned) 
S. 46 Passed and signed by Governor. 
Relating to residence of libelee in divorce 
proceeding. 


8. 73 Passed and signed by 
Relating to jury trial in divorce. 

S. 200. Reported ought not to pass; re- 
port accepted. Proposed to legalize certain 
marriages by justices and notaries. 


Governor. 


Maryland 


(Session «djourned) 

H. 94. Killed in House. To require 24 
hours between application for and issuance 
of marriage license and 24 hours after is- 
suance before marriage. 

H. 214. Killed jin House To authorize 
the solemnization of marriages without re- 
ligious ceremony. 

H. 455. Died in House. To provide that 
uninterrupted abandonment for one year 
shall constitute cause for divorce. 


H. 467. Died in House. To provide 72 
— after issuance of license before mar- 
riage. 

H. 498. Died in House. To make three 
years imprisonment or incurable insanity 
ground for divorce. 

Massachusetts 
H. 211. Withdrawn. To require filing of 


records of divorce proceedings with Secre- 
tary of Commonwealth. 

H. 862. Withdrawn. To require residence 
of three years before sueing for divorce. 


Michigan 


H. 2. In House Judiciary Committee. To 
provide for interlocutory divorce decree for 
one year. 

H. 41. Passed and approved. To permit 
out of State ministers to perform marriage 
ceremonie in Michigan. 

H. 189. Passed and approved. To provide 
that where there are children under 18, 
copy of summons in divorce proceedings 
shall be served upon the prosecuting at- 
torney. 


Minnesota 


(Session adjourned) 

8.119. Died in Public Welfare Committee. 
To require a license, two witnesses to the 
ceremony and recording of ceremony with 
clerk of court to make a marriage legal. 

S. 131. Passed and approved. Provides 
for 5-day waiting period before issuance of 
marriage license. 

S. 960. Died in Public Welfare Committee. 
To make imprisonment in Federal prison 
sufficient cause for divorce. 


Missouri 


H. 270. Defeated in House committee. To 
increase from 18 to 21 years the age limit 
for marriage without consent of contracting 
parties. 


Montana 


(Session adjourned) 
S. 124. Killed in Senate. To require 
three days’ notice before issuance of mar- 
riage license. 


H. 128. Passed and signed by Governor. 
Relating to divorce and defining extreme 
cruelty. 

H. 203. Killed, then passed by House 


and killed by Senate. To make 30-day resi- 
dence requirement for divorce action. 

H. 267. Passed by House, killed by Senate. 
Relating to causes for divorce. 





Amending divorce statutes to clarify am- 
biguities. 


Illinois 


S. 266. Favorably reported by Senate Com- | 
mittee on Judiciary. Makes wrongful caus- | 
ing of mental suffering a ground for divorce. 
H. 393. Tabled by House Committee on 


Delay in Rate Inquiry 
On Parcel Post Opposed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the past of the Post Office Department 


“The absurdity of the situation in which | 


therefore manifest. The results of the 
the experience of the Postmaster General. 
Instead of calling upon him to substan- 
tiate his conclusions by the experience and 
accounts of the Department, in effect the 
objectors are calling upon him to defend 
the legal institution of the cost ascertain- 
ment which Congress itself maintains as 
the only guide to which he may look. 
“Contrary to reason, the contention of 
the objectors is also contrary to law.” 
Among the objectors to the proposed! 
parcel post rate revision are the Railway | 
Express Agency, Inc., the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Mail Users, and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 





Missouri Bill on Employes 
In Politics Goes to Governor | 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., April 30.” 


The Legislature of Missouri has passed 
and sent to the Governor a bill (S. 80) 
making it unlawful for any employer to 
make or attempt to enforce a rule, or adopt 
any device to prevent an employe from 
engaging in political activities. The bill 
defines an employer to be any person, | 
firm or corporation regularly employing 
10 or more persons. 


ence in electrical conductivity and offer 
a very distinct reaction to induction 
methods. It was found by combating 
these two geophysical methods that it was | 
easily possible to distinguish these two | 
types of subterranean formations without | 
following them until they outcrop. | 
“Further tests were made concerning 
the degree of differentiation which could 
be established by the variations of elec- | 
trical conductivity measured at the sur- 
face of the ground, especially in deter-| 
mining regions of high resistivity such as| 
would be caused by the segregation of | 
oil. It was found that these resistivity | 
measurements have very distinct advan- 
tages is geological differentiation in dis- 
tricts where it is difficult to interpret , 
geology from the surface indications. | 
_ “We are greatly indebted in this connec- | 
tion to the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington for helping us to secure proper | 


(Continued on 





Page 8, Column 4.) ! 


Nebraska 


H. 103. Passed by House; indefinitely 
postponed by Senate. To repeal section of 
law providing that divorce decree does not 
become final until six months after judg- 
ment. 

Ss. 97. 


Indefinitely postponed by Senate. 









‘Banking: Finance 

Minn. H. 363. Adds New York Curb Ex- 
change to those whose listing of stocks and 
bonds automatically allow sale in the State 
without special license under blue sky law. 
Signed by Governor. 

Minn. S. 244. Forbidding the pledge of 
assets by banks and trust companies. Signed 
by Governor. 

Minn. S. 1064. Prevents chain banks from 
advertising they are backed by resources of 
total of chain, or of all institutions in hold- 
ing companies. Signed by Governor. 

N. H. H. 261. To regulate small loans. 
Passed by House and Senate. 

Crime 

N. H. H. 19. Relating to the prevention 
and control of crime, creating a Bureau of 
Criminal Apprehension and Identification, 
providing for a Commissioner and Criminal 
Investigators, defining their duties, qualifica- 
tions and powers and making appropriation 
therefore. Killed. 

Insurance 


Towa. H. 464. To permit insurance com- 
panies doing business in Canada to deposit 
there such portion of securities as is neces- 
sary to maintain reserve on Canadian busi- 
ness. Passed House and Senate. 

Iowa. S. 344. To permit insurance of 
buildings and other property against loss 
or damage caused by railroad equipment and 
motor vehicles. Passed by Senate and House. 

Minn. H. 658. To permit counties to ob- 
tain auto liability and property damage in- 
surance for protection of officers and em- 
ployes in operation of motor vehicles in 
performance of duties. Signed by Governor. 


Minn. H. 1006. To amend section 3410, 
Mason's Minn. Stat. 1927, eliminating ex- 
emption of industrial policies. Signed by 
Governor. 

Minn. S. 1073. Same as H. 1231. Signed 
by Governor. 

Minn. S. 1301. To require approval of 
compensation insurance board of policies 


covering any liability to employes of em- 
ployers exempt from carrying compensation 
insurance. Signed by vernor. 

N. H.. H. B. 230. To*amend subdivisions 
IT and II of sec. 1, chap. 272, of the Public 
Laws, relating to incorporation of insurance 


companies. Passed by House and Senate. 
Judiciary 
Qhio. S. 10. To establish a revised pro- 
bate code. Signed by Governor. 


Ohio. S. 41. To provide for the effect of 
a legal judgment to decisions of arbitrators 
who act under provision of any contract for 
individuals Signed by Governor. 

Motor Vehicles 


Iowa H. 372 To provide for service of 
process On nonresident motorists through 
Secretary of State. Passéd House and Sen- 
ate. 

Minn. H. F. 217. To reduce in allowable 
lengths of motor vehicles. Signed by Gov- 
ernor. 

Prohi¥ition 
. 7 H. 1059. To petition Congress to 


submit to voters questions of whether they 








following table are situated in all parts | 
of the country and have an estimated ag- 
gregate population of more than 33,285,- 
000. The estimated population of the 90 
cities reporting deaths is more than 31,- 
820,000. Weeks ended April 11, 1931, and 
April 12, 1930: 





Influenza Deaths | 


Fewer for Week 





'Prevalence of Communicable | 


Diseases Reported to Pub- 
lic Health Service 


The Public Health Service has issued 


the following statement regarding the | 
prevalence of communicable diseases in 
the United States. | 


| 
| 
The 96 cities reporting cases used in the | 





Cases Reported 1931 1930 

Diphtheria: 

Be UNUOD ce cisssccerecovveccees 898 1,089 

OG CICIOB coccesesesvcces ocveece . 417 586 | 
Measles: 

SD WUNUOS: occ cascvssveceeececes 20,891 18,776 

PEM. ec cccbeeesteecnevenes + 8,501 7,346 
Meningococcus meningitis: 

EE ce isan os cneevaveuneess 168 314 
t  E GUE op ce cnsessewaeve ee 85 155 
Poliomyelitis: 

SP MRO 65 ceehen cidd eoes oe 20 22 
Scarlet fever: 

46 States 5.545 5,216 

96 cities 2,290 2,007 
Smallpox: 

OG MINCED: os ces vecdcsecsteccees 1,056 1,580 

96 CIEIOR 2... cecccccccccccvceces 125 179 
Typhoid fever: 

ME MUD 6s sevcswsceuescdunadey 124 147 

COE 6.65.0 eresixek dense eee 32 29 
| Deaths Reported 
| Influenza and pneumonia: 

A SS err 1,061 1,078 
Smallpox: | 

BP OINNOD. ins y6b55-54 0. 050bs Ceetee 1 cdpee 

NOW GHUONE, DES onccsssceces genes | 


| 
| 











. . . Record of Bills in... 
STATE LEGISLATURES 


Changes in Status 


(Issued by the Public Health Service.) | 


7 
To make decree final upon entering of 
judgment. 

S. 215. Indefinitely postponed by Senate. 
To declare common law marriage void until 
followed by licensed marriage. 

S. 251. Killed by Senate. To declare 
common law marriages void. | 

S. 364. Killed by Senate. To require 
waiting period of five days after issuance 
of license before marriage. | 


Nevada | 


(Session adjourned.) 

A. 16. Passed and approved by Governor. 
Repeal territorial law relating to publica- | 
tion of summons. 

A. 45. Passed and approved. Fixes four 
weeks as time for publishing summons. | 

A. 125. Passed and approved. Provides | 
that divorce decree, in contested cases, | 
shall be granted to party least at fault. 

A. 137. Passed and approved. Establish- | 
ing six-weeks residence for divorce appli- | 
cants. 

A. 139. Passed and approved. Provides 
divorce may be granted after five years of | 
separation regardless of party at fault. 

A. 143. Passed and approved. Authorizes | 
annulment of marriage by Nevada courts | 
regardless of where marriage ceremony was | 
performed. | 

A. 152. Passed and approved. Authorizes | 
amendments of judgments in divorce cases. | 
Applies to judgments by default where de- 
fendant later appears and judgment is so 
modified as to remove lability of attack 
on service grounds. | 

S. 115. Passed; in hands of Governor. | 
Requires judge to try divorce action be- 
hind closed doors upon request of either | 
party. 

S. 182. Passed and approved. 
corroborative evidence of residence 
vada in divorce actions. 

A. 144 and 234. Died in House. 
lating to separate maintenance. 


New Jersey 


Requires 
in Ne- 


Re- 


(Session adjourned.) 
A. 92. Passed by House, died in Senate 
Committee. Ao authorize police magistrates 


in ceratin municipalities to perform mar- 


riages. 
S. 293. Reported favorably, but died in 
Senate. To make it unlawful for a male 


under 18 or a female under 16 to marry. 


New Mexico 
(Session adjourned.) 

H. 69. Killed in House Public Affairs 
Committee. To reduce legal residence to 
three months before applying for divorce. 

H. 332. Killed by House. To require 
three days’ notice before issuance of mar- 
riage license. 

S. 135. Passed by Senate, amended and 
assed by House; Senate failed to concur. 
ame as H. 332. 


New York 


(Session adjourned.) 

A. 3. Died in Assembly. Adding cruelty 
or desertion for two years as grounds for 
divorce. 

A. 133. Died in Assembly. 
A. 3, with additional causes. 


Similar to 


A. 332. Died in Assembly. To require 
five days before issuance of marriage li- 
cense. 

A. 353. Died in Assembly. To make con- 


viction of felony a ground for divorce. 


A. 480. Died in Assembly. Same as 
A. 332. 

A. 612. Died in Assembly. To require 
additional proof of age upon application 


for marriage license. 

A. 1132. Died in Assembly. To authorize 
marriage of defendant as well as of com- 
plainant after divorce for adultery. 

A. 1607. Defeated by Assembly. To per- 
mit divorce after desertion for five years. | 


~ * 
North Carolina 
H. 280. Killed by House. To permit obso- | 
lute divorce after three years when there | 
are no children. 
H. 303. Passed and ratified. Permits either 
party to sue for divorce after five years 
of separation by mutual agreement when 











° 
favor repeal of prohibition amendment, 
modification of law to permit light wines 
and beers or permit each State to define 





what constitutes intoxicating beverage, or 
favor strict enforcement of prohibition. 
Signed by Governor. 
Social Welfare 

Wis. A. 353. Relative to conditions for 
old age assistance. Passed by House and 
Senate. 

Wis. 8S. 116. Relative to old age pensions 


and making an appropriation. 
Senate and House. 


Taxation ° 


Calif. A. Cons. Am. 8. Amending Art. 
XIII relating to taxation of utilities. Killed. 


Calif. A. 1087 Adding section 483 to 
Penal Code, relating to taxation of trans- 
portation companies. Signed by Governor. 


Minn. H. 1213. Proposing constitutional 
amendment in regard to State income tax. 
Signed by Governor. 


Nebr. 8S. 117. Imposing tax of 15 cents 
per pound on imitation butter exempting 
products containing more than 50 per cent 
of animal fats or oils produced in United 
States. Passed by House and Senate. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Towa. 8S. 404. Relative to method of tak- 
ing depositions of witnesses in workmen's 


Passed by 


compensation cases. Passed Senate and 
House. 
Md. H. 349. To authorize Industrial Ac- 


cident Commission to regulate payment for 
legal services in connection with compensa- 
tion claims. Signed by Governor. Chap. 404. 

Md. H. 353. Relative to time in which 
State Industrial Accident Commission may 


modify final compensation awards. Signed 
by Governor. Chap. 342. 

Md. H. 354. Relative to time within 
which claims for compensation may be 
filed by employes. Signed by Governor. 
Chap. 338. 

Md. To authorize Industrial Ac- 


H 355. 

cident Commission to approve compromise 
settlement of claims. Signed by Governor. 
Chap. 364. 

Md. H. 418. To change procedure in trial 
of appeals from decisions of Industrial 
Accident Commission. Signed by Governor. 
Chap. 406. 

Md H. 445. To authorize State Indus- 
trial Accident Commission to establish rules 
and regulations for administration of State 


Secidens Fund. Signed by Governor. Chap. 
41 

Minn S. 597. Companion bill to S. 596. 
Signed by Governor 

Minn S. 596. To extend compensation 


law, as far as possible, to provide that when 
an employer is exempted from insuring his 
liability under section 4288, he shall insure 
part of his liability for compensation. Signed 
by Governor. 

Wis. <A. 2 Relative to percentage of 
Wages to be paid as compensation for in- 
juries. Passed by House and Senate. 
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The airways beacon, located at St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., is to be replaced by a 36-inch type revolving beacon, shown 
above, which will be installed and operated by the Aeronautics 


Branch of the Department of Commerce. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


The new beacon will re- 


place one operated by the Army Air Corps and will form part of the 
airways lighting system extending from New York to Atlanta. The 
36-inch beacon is a double-ended lens type, has a maximum candle- 
power of 1,500,000, and uses a standard 1,000-watt filament lamp 


New Projects Announced 
In Veterans’ Construction 


Supplementing the projects in the pri- 
ority schedule of veterans’ hospital and 
soldiers’ home construction recently de- 
termined by the Fedgral Board of Hos- 
pitalization, Brig. Gen. Frank T.* Hines, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, and 
Chairman of the Board, announces addi- 
tional projects totalling $4,850,000 provid- 
ing for the following construction: 


showing a light in two directions. 


At Sawtelle, Calif., a hospital addition | 


of from 275 to 300 beds will be built, | 
costing $550,000; $900,000 is allotted for | 


the new soldiers’ home to be built near 
Biloxi, Miss. and Leavenworth, Kans., 
will be given a 660 bed addition at a cost 


of $1,500,000; $1,000,000 is set aside for | 


the new soldiers’ home to be built in the 


Pacific Northwest, the exact site in Oregon | 
and | 


not having yet been determined, 
$900,000 is allotted for the new soldiers’ 
home in Florida. 

Gen. Hines stated that these projects 
will be taken up in the order named; 
work on all of them will be expedited as 
much as possible.—Issued by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 


there are no children and no property rights 
involved. ' 

H. 608. Killed by House. To repeal law 
requiring five days’ notice of intention to 
marry by persons under 21. 

Ohio 

H. 114. Passed and approved. To re- 
quire five days before issuance of marriage 
license. 

S. 174. Passed by Senate, indefinitely 
postponed in House Codes Committee. To 
authorize judges of common pleas court to 
perform marriage ceremnoies. 


Oklahoma 
(Session adjourned.) 
H. 300. Died in House. To make 
sanity ground for divorce. 
H. 457. Died in House. To make divorce 
legal after 45 days’ residence. 


Oregon 


(Session adjourned.) 
S. 256. Pased by Senate, killed by House 


in- 


Providing five days’ notice before issuing 
marriage license. 
Pennsylvania 
H. 93. Pending in Committee on Judiciary 
General. Providing for service of notice on 
corespondents. 
H. 123. Pending. To allow libels to be 


amended to include additional grounds or 
causes for divorce. 

H. 309. Pending. To clarify ground for 
divorce where respondent has been convicted 
of certain crimes. 

H. 1013. Passed first reading in House. 
To validated remarriage of residents of State 
against whom a decree of divorce has been 
entered in another State. 


Rhode Island 


(Session adjourned.) 

H. 729. Died in House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. To prohibit remarriage of respond- 
ent in divorce for adultery. 

H. 922. Died. To require consent of 
Director of Public Aid in city or town where 
applicant resides before marriage of males 
under 18 and females under 16. 


x : 
South Carolina 
H. 117. Continued until next session. To 
require certificate of physician showing male 
free from disease. 


South Dakota 


(Session adjourned.) 

S. 24. Killed on committee report. To 
authorize performance of marriage in an- 
other county than the one in which li- 
cense was issued. 

S. 25. Died in committee. To require 
five days’ notice before issuance of license. 

S. 241. Passed by Senate, killed by House. 
To reduce residence requirement from one 
year to 90 days in divorce action. 


Texas 

H. 31. On House calendar. To repeal law 
requiring three days’ notice of intention to 
marry. 

H. 41, S. 141. Passed and approved. To 
provide penalty for living in Texas with a 

erson bigamously married in another 

tate. 

H. 740, S. 273. House bil! favorably re- 
ported; Senate bill in committee. To regu- 
late petitions for divorce and providing, in 
case of children, for their support to the 
age of 16 years. 


Vermont 
(Session adjourned.) 
H. 263. Passed. Provides that resident of 
State for two years may seek divorce from 
insane person who has been confined five 


years, such confinement being sufficient 
cause. 

Washington 

(Session adjourned.) 
H. 58. Passed and vetoed. To require 


three days’ notice of marriage. 
Wisconsin 

S. 99. Passed by Senate, pending in House 
Committee on Judiciary Provides divorce 
judgment shall not be effective as to status 
of parties until expiration of one year. 

A. 305. Indefinitely postponed. To permit 
divorce when either party has been con- 
fined as insane for 10 years. 


Wyoming 
(Session adjourned.) 
H. 159. Passed and approved. Requires 


lapse of five days before issuance of mar- 
riage license. 


| 
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Extends Program 


Of Field Work 


Chief of Division of Geodesy 
Declares Enlarged Appro- 
priation Has Enabled Ex- 
panded Activity 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


and that the average elevation of mean 
sea level on the Pacific Coast is approxi- 
mately two feet higher than the average 
mean sea level on the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts. 

Conferences were held between officials 
of the Geodetic Survey of Canada and the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey for the purpose of discussing the re- 
sults of the level net adjustment and ar- 
riving at an understanding as to what 
elevations should be used for the bench 
marks along the international boundary. 
The results of these conferences is that 
the United States is holding fixed the 
elevations of the junction points of the 
leveling of the United States and the ele- 
vations derived from the adjustment for 
the bench marks along the international 
boundary. 


The Canadian officials decided that it 
would be impracticable for them to adopt 
the elevations furnished by the general 
level net adjustment of the bench marks 
at the international boundary. Canada, 
only a few years ago, made a general ad- 
justment of its leveling net and the re- 
sults of that adjustment have been pub- 
lished. There are a number of large en- 
gineering works being based upon the ele- 
vations furnished by that adjustment. Un- 
der these circumstances it would be im- 
practicable to immediately change the ele= 
vations of the Canadian net. 


Variation of Latitude 


Observations have been continued 
throughout the year at the variation of 
latitude station at Ukiah, Calif. which 
has been in operation since 1900. Obser- 
vations at Gaithersburg, Md., will resume 
about July 1. 


Prior to the last annual meeting of the 
merican Geophysical Union, Mr. Joseph 
Lushene, an engineer of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, had 
determined the yalue of gravity at six sta- 
tions in the western Bahamas. These 
comparatively small anomalies at the sta- 
tions indicate very clearly that the block 
of the earth’s crust under that portion of 
the Bahamas near the stations is in ap-= 
proximate isostatic equilibrium. The fact 
that the anomalies are negative is a clear 
indication that the islands are not under- 
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ReducedinPrice Against Waste in Distribution Qf Waste Along 


At End ot April ‘Local Agencies Urged to Aid in Collecting and 


Cash Grain and Spot Cotton | 
At Lowest Level of Month, | 
According to Weekly Sur- 
vey of Markets 





Prices for many farm products con-j| throughout the land. 
made possible through a combination of | 


tinued downward near the end of April, 
cash grain and spot cotton selling at about 
the lowest levels of the month, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated April 29. 
Dairy and poultry products were little 
changed at levels lower than early in the 


much of the business they place, through | 
unscientific selling and ignorance of the 
real quality and temper of their markets. 

The story of America’s industrial 
| achievements is known to every school boy 
That story was 


jintelligent fact-finding and ruthless ap- 
plication of our new knowledge on the fac- 
tory floor. 

We cannot do this with distribution. 





month. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Many farm products continued to show 
a downward price trend near the end of 
the month, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture. Cash grain and spot cotton 
sold at about the lowest of the month 
and millfeeds followed the grain market 
to some extent but hay prices were fairly 
steady. 

Gattle markets showed some recent re- 
covery but hogs and lambs sold lower. 
Dairy and poultry products were nearly 
unchanged at levels about 3 cents lower 
than were quoted early in the month. 
Dressed fowls gained further. Potato mar- 
kets were steady in the Middle West and 
a little lower in some eastern centers. 
Most fruits and vegetables tended slightly 
lower. 

Cotton Market Quiet 


The cotton market 
quiet with price fluctuations narrow, but 


still tending slightly lower at levels mid- | 


way between 9 and 10 cents, compared 
with about 15 cents a year ago. Demand, 
both domestic and foreign, was rather in- 
different. Trading in spot cotton con- 
tinues of the hand to mouth character. 
Volume of transactions is small and 
mostly at fixed prices. 

Demand seemed to be centered on the 
lower grades of cottons in the lengths 
7s and 15-16 inches, although some markets 
reported a fair demand for the longer 
lengths in the higher grades which are 
scarce in the offerings. Quotations for 
spot cotton in late April were about three- 
fourths of a cent per pound higher than 
the season’s lowest point reached in mid- 
December. 

Prospects for Spring wheat are now very 
uncertain. There still is a deficiency in 
subsoil moisture in almost all sections. 
Domestic cash wheat markets weakened 
slightly along with futures. Marketings 


of Spring wheat fell off materially. Corn} 
futures at Chicago declined to the lowest | 


point since 1922, influenced by a continued 


in country marketings. Cash prices at 
most markets also worked lowe. 


The oats market weakened with corn, in- | 


fluenced also by a rather dull demand. 
Barley weakened slightly along with 
other feed grains but was relatively firmer 
than both corn and oats because of 2 con- 
tinued active demand. 
Wheat Feeds Cheaper 

Prices of wheat tended sharply down- 
ward the last half of April. Declines 
were from 50 cents to $3 per ton. A part 
of this decline may be attributed to a 
reaction from the recent advance when 


offerings were unsualJy small and most of | 


the remainder is due to a slowing up in 
demand and larger offerings. 
production, however, has continued at a 
relatively low level. 

Cottonseed meal prices averaged lower 
than a week ago, although price changes 


rather small. Offerings and demand were 
generally light. Like cottonwsecd, linseed 
meal prices averaged lower. Gluten feed 
and meal held unchanged but hominy 
feed was slightly lower. In Eastern mar- 
kets, gluten feed continued weak with 
heavy offerings by most mills, some 
selling pressure and only a fair demand. 
Offerings of meal, while liberal were 
meeting with good scattered request. 

Hay markets were generally dull in late 
» April. The moderate to light offerings 
met only fair demand. Prices ranged from 
steady to somewhat lower, as more pastur- 
age in the Central and Southern States 
became available. The weather was favor- 
able for rapid growth in meadows and 
pastures in most sections east of 
Rocky Mountains and in the Pacific 
Northwest. Conditions also were satis- 
factory in the Great Basin, but were poor 
in the northern Rocky Mountains and in 
California. 


Cattle Market Active 
In sharp contrast with the preceding 


week, the cattle market at Chicago was | 


active and 25 to 50 cents higher toward 
the end of the month. The yearling and 
light steer trade was active at all times. 
Light steers on the yearling order topped 
at $10.25 at Chicago. The decrase in the 
supply of weighty offerings reduced beef 
tonnage still further. Heavy fat cows and 
heifers were draggy, while thin cows and 
light butcher heifers enjoyed an active 
outlet. Feeder and stocker cattle were 
available in only limited numbers. 

Hog prices at Chicago dropped to about 
the lowest level of the year, showing net 
declines of 40 to 50 cents, and in instances 
more. Many animals at Chicago were in 
an unfinished condition, and packing sows 
were received in increased numbers. 
Strictly choice hogs of all weights were rel- 
atively scarce, but this is a more or less 
common occurrence at this season. 

The fat lamb market at Chicago was 
extremely uneven, but recent prices were 
mostly 25 to 50 cents below the month’s 
high point. The late top was $9.75. 

Domestic grease wools were holding 
about steady near the end of April, but 
the price level was 1 to 2 cents lower 
than early in the month. Spot foreign 
wools were quiet with quotations un- 
changed. The mohair market also was 
quiet and unchanged. 

Although receipts of eggs at four prin- 
cipal markets during the first three weeks 
of April were approximately 15 per cent 
less than for the same three weeks in 
1930, the development of an indifferent 
demand on the part of retail trade out- 
lets resulted in a resumption of the down- 
ward price trend which, with the excep- 


tion of a slight interruption at Easter, | 


has been under way since the middle of 
March. The combined April 1 holdings 
of shell eggs and frozen eggs on a shell 
egg basis amounted to 4,083,000 cases in 
contrast with only 3,652,000 cases on April 


* 1, 1930. The peak of egg production prob- 


ably has been reached in the Middle West. 

For the month, the trend was steadily 
upward on light fowl, with the movement 
of the heavier birds, which were in more 
ample supply, lagging slightly behind. 

Butter prices at all 
sharply during the last half of April, 
reaching low price levels which had not 
been touched for 20 years. Lack of con- 
fidence and no improvement in buying re- 
sulted in a further decline on the future 
contracts on the Chicago mercantile ex- 
change. Production of butter is increasing 
as usual at the time of year. 

The sharply lower board rulings at 
Plymouth, Wis., on April 17, were reflected 
in declines of about 1 cent at cheese dis- 
tributing markets during the following 
weeks of April. 


was about steady and concessions were 
» more the exception than the rule. 

The Chicago carlot potato market was 
steady on northern Round Whites and 


in late April was | 


Millfeed | 


in the important Southern markets were | 


the | 


markets broke | 


At the new level, the tone | 


| build. There is not a single commodity 
\that we can follow through statistically 
|from the producer to the wholesaler or 
| the retailer. 
|of movement or where stocks are piling 
}up. We do not even know the total vol- 
}ume of the retail trade in this country, 
|/nor can we guess at it within $10,000,- 
000,000. 

| To obtain these and other facts and 
|thereby to enable business to avoid huge 


losses incident to the exploitation of un-| 
| profitable markets by unprofitable meth-| 


| ods, the Department of Commerce has for 
| several years been working with trade as- 
sociations and other business organiza- 
|tions on such problems as the latter saw 
fit to put up to it. This relationship has 
|been purely voluntary on both sides. The 
Department can not coerce anybody to 
do anything, has no police powers of any 
| description, and wants none. 

The activities of the Department have 
covered a tremendous range. 


is something that will benefit every Amer- 
|ican merchant. Our problem now is to 
|see to it that the particular thing which 
| will aid the individual is placed in that 
individuals hands. Our need is wider 
distribution and much broader applica- 
tion. 


‘Need for Knowledge 
Of Costs and Markets 


I am going to be very frank. You 
have heard a great deal of general talk 
about the work of the Department of 
Commerce in the field of domestic mer- 
chandising. I have tried to crystallize 
| whatever impression you may have of that 
| work into a brief story of its scope, nature 
| and specific accomplishments up to this 
present moment. I am going to speak of 
its next step. 
| proposal looks to the possibility of mass 
benefit from these accomplishments. I 
am going to attempt an outline of the 


facet f |extent to which the interests of your or-/| 
dull shipping demand and some increase | 


and ours are interdependent 
and where they part. I am then going 
to make you a proposal that may have 
the effect of cementing both of us into 
a single national working body within 
the boundary of our common interest, and 
which in results could prove, I think, to 


ganization 


| merchandising practice that it is in our 
| joint power to suggest. 

This is ambitious language and lest 
rob the proposal of a serious hearing be 
cause of its very magnitude let me has- 
ten to add that it has been carefully con- 
sidered by many outstanding representa- 
tives of all the 
private and official. 

What is this thing? This is a 
world. Today’s need is certainly not for a 
mystic new formula of sucess. 
had plenty of those. We have just about 
abandoned any thought that prosperity 
can be materialized out of thin air, as 
| the magician produces the rabbit from the 
| hat. The need today is rather for the 
| persistent spread among the many of a 
| business knowledge that already exists but 
|is used only by the few—a knowledge of 
| costs and markets—exact, yet elementary 
|}in the method of becoming exact—orderly 
j rather than scientific—understandable to 
| the average mind. 


| Wide Spread Shown 


\In Business Practices 

Somebody today has the responsibility 
|of helping all business men make regular 
| use of the best knowledge and experience 
lof our times. That knowledge is possessed 
|and that experience has been had. Great 


I 


complexity when recognized merely as the 
product of an imperfect spread of educa- 
tion. Yet every atom of that knowledge 
and experience, as widely distributed as 
| possible, is certain to be essential to busi- 
ness stability of any lasting order. Upon 
this much we can all agree. 

Here we have an odd situation. No 
{country in the world has carried busi- 
ness practice to sounder of higher lev- 
els than America, and yet in few coun- 


tries is there so wide a spread between | 
the best practices and the poorest. What- | 


ever may be the purely economic rea- 
sons for this depression, it is certain that 
the failure of a large proportion of our 
merchants to benefit measurably from the 
experience of the best has helped to make 
that depression more intense than it ever 
needed to be. As goes the Nation in this 
particular, so goes Houston, Racine, Hart- 
ford, and Sacramento, every community 
including your own. There are no excep- 
tions. 

The big question to be answered today 
is not so much what shall be done but 
who shall do it. And the answer will 
probably be that it can be done only 
through the coordination of great rec- 
ognized national agencies such as we now 
separately represent. 


Adjustment Held Necessary 


In Services of Department 


The compelling basis of that coordina- 
tion lies in the crisis with which every 
service agency in this country is now 
faced. Their very livelihood depends upon 
the delivery of necessary and productive 
service, as completely so as possible. We 
in the Department of Commerce have not 
escaped this common necessity. We are 
even today trimming our sails to the 
winds of strictly urgent business needs, 
concentrating with all our might on the 
jobs that show real results in the form 
lower operating costs, through greater 
efficiency. 

It has also become very clear to us— 
and I’m coming now to the point that 


touches you—that we in the Department ' 


of Commerce must abandon an old tradi- 


firm on western stock. The average for 
October futures declined slightly. New 
potatoes held well in northern Florida, 
where a good crop is being harvested. 

Several States are now shipping aspara- 
gus, but the general price level was 
slightly higher. Lettuce prices declined 
slightly under increased volume of move- 
ment. 

Field bean markets continued somewhat 
irregular in late April, ranging from dull 
with prices averaging barely steady in 
the East to slightly stronger on most va- 
rieties in California. Prices in the Cen- 
tral West were mostly steady to slightly 
stronger. A good general rain over the 
State of Michigan during the third week 
of April brightened prospects for the 
1931 crop and growers showed more in- 
clination to deliver holdings, with the re- 
sult that the market in that State turned 
easier. 


We have too few facts upon which to) 


We do not know the volume) 


In the re-| 
sults procured it is safe to say that there} 


| This 1s an era of mass action, and my | 


be one of the greatest contributions to | 


economic problems lose some of their | 


of more accurately gauged markets and | 


Dispensing Data on M erchandising 
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tional conception of our place in life as 
that of a personal service institution for 
| all comers—a conception that worked well 
;enough in the limited export field—and 
| become instead a common warehouse from 
which existing commercial agencies may 
help themselves at will. 
venture to install a domestic merchan- 
| dising man in any district office he is 
literally swamped within two or three 
weeks. 

We can’t retail merchandising aids to a 
million merchants and make any sort of a 
job in it. We can become a bankers’ bank 
for reserves and deposits, or merchandis- 
ing information, a service agency for serv- 
ice agencies. The proposal I am laying 
before you tonight is really symbolic of 


a new outlook on life in the Department | 


of Commerce itself—a recognition of 
| changes in the Nation’s economic struc- 
ture on which we, too, as well as busi- 
ness and you, must make adjustment. 


are making is equally imperative but I 
am going to reserve that for later con- 
| Sideration. 


| 
| 


Everytime we! 


The nature of the adjustment that you | 


Case on Disposal | 
| 
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Few Marines Now Stationed 





| 


Price Arranged 


In Central Part of Nicaragua Foy Park Traet 


| Coast Is Argued Total Withdrawal From Country Continuing, In Great Smokies 


| 





Supreme Court Considers 
Suit Brought by State of | 





Of New York | 


Defending the position of the City of 
New York in New Jersey’s suit, Original 
No. 17, to enjoin the disposition of mu- 


| New Jersey Against City 


nicipal waste by the city in the Atlantic | 


Ocean off the Jersey coast, Arthur J. Hilly, 
Corporation Counsel, i 
Court of the United States, on April 30. 
that the city was “diligently pursuing” 
a policy of incineration and wanted to be 
permitted to continue it without the coer- 
cion of the court. 


Duane E. Minard, Assistant Attorney 
General of New Jersey, declared that his 
State had “heard the story of the in- 
|Cinerators so long that we know that if 
| the point of the spear is not at the back 
of the defendant it will not do anything 
about incineration.” : ; 


_Mr. Hilly, who argued the case on the 
city’s exceptions to the report of special 


By way of preparation, let us| ™®8Ster, Edward K. Campbell, insisted that 


|consider briefly some of the remarkable | the findings of waste upon the New Jer- 
|instances of cooperation between cham- | S¢Y beaches was not fully substantiated 
| bers of commerce and our district offices | PY the evidence in the record. He pointed 


| that have already set the stage for this 
major movement: 


|} Out that there was no witness who testi- 
| fied that he had followed the refuse from 


The chambers have occasionally dis- | the city's dumping grounds in to the New 


tributed our publications or circulars ad- | JeTsey shore. 


“We are here,” he said, 


vertising them, but without the detailed | COMVicted on suspicion rather than any 


is now offered. 


| 

Cooperative Work With 

| Chambers of Commerce 

| Most of our research work is even now 


| performed in close cooperation with the 
| trade associations affected in each case, 


and usually at their request and expense.| United States and th 
| Our district offices deliver weekly or bi- | “y 
| monthly radio talks, some of which already | 


;command an important regular following. 
These talks are not the product of a 
provincial local outlook in each office, 
are carefully prepared for them by experts 
on the subjects that they progressiv 
| treat. 
| special merchandising effort of the cham- 
| ber of commerce. 

| Local universities are identifying them- 


| selves with our various research projects, | 


| contributing man power, a trained 
;of view and a larger public 
Chambers of commerce can both share 
in the production of the necessary cost 
and market facts, and dominate their lo- 
| cal application. 

Our district managers are usually active 


members of local trade association execu- | 


tive groups. 

Practically all of the community appli- 
;cation plans that I will shortly describe 
}are administered through chambers of 
| commerce. 

The district offices are constantly co- 
operating with chambers of commerce on 
| local trade studies. ‘ 


Intensive Efforts Said 


| To Replace Extensive 
| 


|sive rather than extensive. 


| is based on such beliefs. 
j7~ you may be also. 
| sary for every chamber of commerce in the 
country to carry at least one man fairly 
| expert on modern merchandising methods. 
| This man need not be a full-blooded mer- 
}chant prince nor anything nearly so im- 
| posing It will not be hard for him to 
| familiarize himself with the elementary 
| principle of cost and market analysis. 

In the large chamber a full-time man 
may have to be put on the job, because of 
the greater complexity of business in large 

jcities. In a small chamber the secretary 
himself can acquire the necessary under- 
standing. But these principles in one way 
lor another can be mastered and must be 
| mastered if a considerable percentage of 
our merchants are to survive and this 
may include some of the worthiest. 

The chamber of commerce is the logical 
| clearing point for such knowledge. Be it 
|remembered moreover that a good part 
of the service that the secretary will be 
called upon to render will be supported 
by the briefed information sheets on 
specific problems coming to you regularly 
from Washington as new trade experience 
makes them available. 


Department of Commerce 


| As Fact-collecting Agency 


| The Department of Commerce is a fact- 

collecting agency that lives and serves by 
virtue of its ability to command informa- 
tion that private organizations cannot ob- 
tain. Ninety per cent of our survey work 
is based on this principle. The chamber 
of commerce on the other hand is expected 
to take to its individual members, in use- 
; able form, every whit of information and 
experience that can add to their operating 
efficiency. 

The Department now possesses a know]l- 
edge, drawn impartially from its own and 
| all other sources, that your manufacturers 
and merchants simply must have in one 
form or another if they are to measure 
jup to the requirements of this business 
age. The chamber of commerce enjoys a 
|close daily contact with these manufac- 
turers and merchants alone can secure 
|efficient distribution of that knowledge. 
Ours to develop, out of our impersonal re- 
lationships with all trades; yours to apply, 
out of your personal familiarity with the 
needs of your own people. 

Successful application in this sense can 
never be casual. It can never end with 
a@ presentation to the ailing merchant of 
a column of statistics. We are not look- 
ing for book salesmen: We are looking for 
merchandising counsellors, men who un- 
derstand the contents of books, who will 
add definitely to the power and security 
|of the organization employing them be- 
;cause of definite money making services 
rendered through them. Chamber of com- 
merce secretaries can be such men, in 
many cases now are, and to reach their 
maximum value must be. 

There is no compromise possible here. 
Modernization of merchandising method 
is the outstanding need of this age—one 
of the few dogmatic claims within my 
knowledge that admits of no protest. 
Scoffers at it are collectively paying $10,- 
000,000,000 a year for the privilege of 
scoffing; adherents are cutting their un- 
necessary losses and improving their net 
profits. 


Program for Betterment 
Of Merchants Advocated 


I know that this plan does not entirely 
square with many old beliefs. Do you 
seek larger communities? Modernization 
may actually reduce them by eliminating 
the marginal merchant who cuts into the 
business of others without profit to him- 
self. Do you seek larger sales? Moderni- 
zation may limit sales to merely profitable 
dimensions, and so disapoint your imme- 
diate hopes in that direction. Do you seek 
larger trading areas? Modernization may 
}reduce them, if size heretofore has been 






but | turn. 


d point | touch 
interest. | 


interpretative service behind them that | finite evidence.” 


Authority Questioned 
| Mr. Hilly pointed out that New York 
| City waste was emptied into the sea under 
| permit of the Supervisor of the New York 


harbor and contended that no justiciable | 


| cause of action had been presented to the 


| court due to the fact that its authority was | 


|limited to the territorial limits of the 
i the acts com- 
plained of took place out on the high seas. 
He submitted that in face of the record 


sought without regard to profitable re- 


Some ideals that I know to be the in- 


ely | enirati | 
; : : + | spirati y : 
This service is to be put behind |e on of many a chamber of commerce 


;manager are rejected in this program. 
| The dismissal of some of them may be 
| the subject of honest differences of opin- 
ion. Others you yourself will be willing 
0 let go without regret as being out of 
with these times. 


The suggestions made here necessarily 


land correctly assume that your concern | 


ever means they can best be made such; 
|for growth in profits rather than horse- 
|} power; for a 
|merchants; for more vigorous, because 
}more appreciative, support of your cham- 
ber on the part of the public. 


not reason then in the suggestion that 


| we move directly and concertedly on what | 


‘are probably the greatest modern obsta- 
|cles in the way of your desire? 

| Every business age has its needs and 
cockleburrs. Those of today are unprof- 
itable accounts, territories, salesmen, cus- 





tomers and goods, choking to death the}! 
sane We organize for charity, | 
| My conviction is that we must look|for farm relief, for flood relief, for secur- 
interest concerned both| Within and not without for the keys to|ity from depression, for every problem 

fresh prosperity, and that our thinking | that is national in scope 
practical from now on must be principally inten-| been effective within their limitations. I 
The entire | now propose therefore that we form a na- 
We have | Program of the Department of Commerce | tional alliance for the betterment of the 
I am assuming | average American merchant as our con- 


crops that pay. 


They have all 


tribution to the $10,000,000,.000 war on 


Sooner or later it is going to be neces- | waste. 





told the Supreme! 


is for better communities through what- | 
higher ratio of successful | 


Is there | 





As Scheduled, State Department Asserts | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


while mending. a telephone line, eight | bandits’ incursion into the eastern area, 


Marines being killed. 

The purpose of the plan, Secretary | 
Stimson explained, was to make it no} 
longer necessary to station these reserve 
Marines in the bandit area, but to re-| 
place them witn an equivalent reserve of 
Guardia. | 

Gen. McDougal fixed the number of 
new Guardia necessary to take the place 
of the reserve Marines at 500 and Presi- | 
dent Moncada accepted this figure, Mr. 
Stimson said, and arrangements were | 
made to furnish money which would be 
necessary to pay for the increased force. 

Of the 500, more than 450 already have, 
been recruited, Mr. Stimson stated, and 
have been taking the place of Marines| 
formerly stationed in the bandit areas. 

The prepared statement of the Depart- 
ment follows in full text: 

Minister Matthew E. Hanna at Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua, reported at 11 a. m., April 
29, that Marines in the northern area have | 
been withdrawn to Managua with the ex- | 
ception of 20 men in Ocotal, who are to be 
withdrawn shortly. One hundred Marines | 
have already been withdrawn to Managua 
from the central area and the remaining 
garrisons in that area numbering approxi- 
mately 125 men will be withdrawn by the 
middle of May. The Guardia has replaced 
the Marine garrisons. 

The Guardia in the northern and cen- 
tral areas now numbers approximately 
1,400 enlisted men and will shortly be in- 
creased to 1,500 by new enlistments under 
the plan of February last. The situation 
in these areas is reported to be quiet and 
patrols are not encountering any organ- 
ized bands of bandits. General Calvin 
Matthews considers the repulse of the} 


,of New York’s efforts to otherwise dis- 
pose of its waste, the court’s interference 
was not necessary. 
| Mr. Minard quoted at length from the 
|report of the special master to show the 
offensive nature and dangerous character 
lof the refuse which, he claimed, was 
| thrown in great quantities along about 75 
miles of the Jersey coast. 
Permit Said to Be Temporary 

He directed the court's attention to the 
record showing that the permit of the 
| Port Supervisor for the dumping of the 
| waste was obtained by the city upon the 
| representation that it was for a temporary 
| period and in a case of emergency. While 
| this occurred in 1918, no change in method 
has since been made, he stated. 


| To Mr. Hilly’s suggestion that the refuse | 


|could have come from other sources than 
| the city, such as coast-wise steamers, Mr. 
Minard declared that there “was literally 
tons of stuff that couldn't have come 
from anywhere but New York City.” 
| The New Jersey counsel answered Mr. 
Hilly’s objection to the court’s jurisdic- 
tion by asserting the principle that equity 
{acts upon the person and not upon the 
property. Having jurisdiction over fhe 
City of New York, he contended for the 
right of the court to issue the injunction 
restraining the doing of any act on the 
high seas to result in injury to New Jersey. 
Recognizing that New York City must 
dispose of its waste and would be unduly 
affected by an immediate injunction, Mr. 
Minard advocated an injunction with a 
reference to Mr. Campbell to determine 
the manner, time and cost of a disposal 


system. But, he said, the court should | 
“not indulge them beyond the _ barest 
necessity.” 


| valid. 


combined with the killing of Blandon, as | 
the severest blow organized banditry has | 
suffered for a long time. He says he has | 
more confidence than ever in the ability | 
of the Guardia to handle the situation. 


Minister Hanna also reported that a 
Guardia patrol from Puerto Cabezas under | 
Capt. Inman, Guardia Nacional ‘(Lieuten- 
ant United States Marine Corps), encount- 
ered a group of 20 bandits of the Lecus 
River, killing four and wounding three 
bandits. Capt. Inman has searched Saklin 
—Cape Gracias a Dios area—and found 
no signs of bandits. He is leaving a post 
of six enlisted Guardia at Cape Gracias a 
Dios. 


Guardia and Bandits 


| Reported in Conflict 
Contacts between Nicaraguan bandits 
and a Guardia patrol April 27 and 28, 


in which one of Sandino’s chief lieuten- 
ants was killed, were reported to the Navy 
Department April 30, the Department an- 
nounced. The statement of the Depart- 
ment follows in full text: 

Additional contacts with Nicaraguan 
bandits on April 27 and April 28 by a 
Guardia patrol under the command of 


| Lieut. Donald LeRoy Truesdale (Corporal, 


United States Marine Corps) were reported 
to the Navy Department today (April 30) 
by the Commanding Officer of the Second 
Brigade Marines stationed in Nicaragua. 

Lieut. Truesdale’s patrol on April 27 
pursued a group of bandits'who were at- 
tacking a farm west of Condega (12 miles 
south of Ocotal.) The patrol caught up 
with the bandit group at Agua Cate (18 
miles southwest of Ocotal), fired at ban- 
dits who escaped in brush, captured 11 
animals, clothes and blankets. There were 
no Guardia casualties. 

On April 28 near Las Cucillas (17 miles 
south of Ocotal), Lieut. Truesdale’s patrol 
had contact with bandits, killing a sub- 
jefe of Chavarria, one of Sandino’s chief 
lieutenants in the northwestern area. Ten 
bandits were wounded in this contact, one 
of whom was captured and who later 
stated that Chavarria had been mortally 


| wounded in Lieut. Truesdale’s contact on 


April 27 and died shortly thereafter. There 
were no Guardia casualties in the contact 
of April 28. 


Special Legislative Session 
May Be Called in Minnesota 


[Continued from Page 3.1 


| after its time for transaction of legislative 


business had expired, ordered by resolu- 
tion that the bill be deposited in the Sec- 
retary of State’s office as would have been 
done with a joint resolution. 

“Even were this act valid, the resolution 
sending the bill to the Secretary of State 
was passed by a vote of only 63 to 34 
An affirmative vote of at least 66 mem- 
bers is required by section 13 of Article IV 
of the State Constitution to make any act 


“TI understand that moves aré under way 


| for friendly court action to test the valid- 


ity of the reapportionment. I feel posi- 
tive that the courts will hold that the 
State has not been reapportioned. This 


|} would require all Congressional candidates 


to run at large, necessitating great expense 





and confusion. 
“Dissatisfaction with such an election, 


Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina Agree to Purchase 


92.814 Acres to Effect 


Completion of Project 


Agreement on the price of 93,000 acres 
of land of the Champion Fibre Company 
of Canton, N. C., in the Great Smoky 
| National Park area in North Carolina and 
Tennessee, has been reached between rep- 
resentatives of the company and the park 
commissions of Tennessee and North Car- 
olina, it has just been announced by the 
Departinent of the Interior. 

The purchase agreement followed three 
days of conference held upon the invi- 
{tation of H. M. Albright, Director of the 
National Park Service of the Department 
of thé Interior. The price was not made 
public. 

Extent of Tract 

Other information about the project fol- 
lows: 

The purchase price involves approxi- 
mately 92,814 acres of land in both States 
which is the heart of the Great Smoky 
National Park, and includes the inter- 
State line for a distance of 18 miles. It 
embraces the Sawtooth mountains, and 
at no point is the elevation less than one 
mile above sea level. 

Outstanding features are Mount Le 
Conte, elevation 6,593; Mount Guyot, ele- 
vation 6,621; Clingman’s Dome, elevation 
6,642; Chimney Tops, Mount Mingus, the 
Rainbow Falls, Alum Cave, and Mount 
Collins and Kephart. It contains what 
is conceded to be the largest body of 
primitive hardwood timber and the heav- 
iest stand of red spruce yet remaining 
in eastern America. 


It is the belief of the North Carolina 
and Tennessee Park Commissions that the 
acquisition of this area assures the speedy 
completion of the park project, and that 
the park itself will be an actuality before 
long. 

Mr. Wilbur Comments 

Secretary Wilbur congratulated the con- 
ferees at the conclusion of their delibera- 
tions on the results of their conference 
and the amicable manner in which all 
points at issue where discussed and ad- 
justed. He stated that the acquisition of 
this area as the heart of the Smokies 
Park project would ensure its speedy com- 
pletion, and consequent assumption of de- 
velopment by the National Government, 
and paid tribute to the efforts of North 
;Carolina and Tennessee and the Laura 
Spelman Rockeieller Memorial whose fi- 
nancial co@peration has mace the park a 
fact. 

Those present at the meeting included: 

Representing the Champion Fibre Com- 
pany: Reuben B. Robertson, Logan G, 
Thomson, W. J. Damtoft, John W. Davis, 

Representing the Tennessee Great 
Smoky Mountains Park Commission: Col, 
David C. Chapman, chairman; Ben A, 
Morton, vice chairman; Miss Marguerite 
Preston, assistant secretary. 

Representing the North Carolina Park 
Commission: Dennis G. Brummitt, Attor- 
ney General of North Carolina; Dr. E. C, 
Brooks, Commissioner; Verne Rhoades, 
executive secretary. 


I believe, 
session of the Legislature to reapportion 
will be necessary. I am seriously consid- 
ering such a move and expect it will be 

; necessary if the courts enter the decision 
I feel cannot be avoided.” 





emember ‘way back ~— 





WHEN WOODEN INDIANS WERE CIGAR STORE SIGNS? 





THE days when most every cigar store 
boasted a life-size wooden Indian were 
also the days of wastes and inefficien- 
cies in the old-time packing plant’s 
utilization of animal fats. 

In those days the fats from each 
class of animals remained in two gen- 
eral groups—edible and inedible. The 
sub-dividing or grading of edible hog 
fats, for example, was either over- 
looked or considered of insufficient 
commercial or household advantages 
to warrant the expense. All, regard- 
less of operating source or degree of 
freshness, were converted into one 
grade of lard. A medium-quality prod- 
uct at best was the obvious result. 

High-quality standards were further 
thwarted by the slow methods of ren- 


dering. Though lard fats deteriorate 
rapidly in the presence of moisture 
and atmospheric heat, the old-fash- 
ioned “‘wet” system allowed them to 
remain below sterilizing temperatures 
for hours while the huge rendering 
tanks were being filled and contents 
brought to the melting point. Seventy- 
two hours were usually required to 
complete a rendering operation. In the 
meantime, color, flavor and keeping 
qualities of product suffered. 

Today, due to Armour’s relentless 
search toward improvement, Armour 
lard fats are prepared under closest 
supervision and graded into no less 
than five distinct groups. Manufactur- 
ing and laboratory controls eliminate 
the antique methods which impaired 





THE NEW AND MODERN 


AARRMOUR ano COMPANY us. 


quality and assure a distinct, uniform 
grade of lard from each group. And 
in six hours the entire job is finished! 


Thus has the new Armour and Com- 
pany not only developed the highest 
modern standards in lard quality, 
color and flavor, but has increased 
keeping qualities from thirty to fifty 
per cent— and greatly reduced ren- 
Armour’s “Star” Pure 
Lard is one of the brightest examples 


dering costs. 


of Armour’s skill in the manufacture 
of cooking fats. It is as amazingly 
different from the strong, yellowish 
lard of the “nineties” as the modern 


cigar store front is different from that 


which prevailed 
TA he 


President 


in the days of 
wooden Indians. 





BETTER VALUES 
BETTER MARKETS 
BETTER 


EARNINGS THROUGH 


TO CUSTOMERS 
FOR PRODUCERS 
EFFICIENCY 
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Forfeit of Goods (Estate Refused Tax Reduction 
Is Sustained in On Stock Transfer to Employes 


Prohibition Case Conveyance Pursuant to Testator’s A greement| | 


Not Considered Business Expense 


Law Construed to Permit 
Confiscation Although) 
v 


Articles Were Not Used i COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


| Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
Illegal Manufacture Appeals 


|On petition to review decision of the 
New York, N. Y.| Board of Tax. Appeals. 

Unitep STATES OF AMERICA |CHarLes W. Briccs (CLAPP, RICHARDSON, 
E.maQuist, Briccs & MacartNEy with him 
on the brief), for petitioner; J. P. 
Jackson (G. A. YOUNGQUIST, SEWALL 
| Key, C. M. Cuarest and Dean P. KImM- 
BALL with him on the brief), for re- 
spondent. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 
CHARLES LESLIE AMES 





v. 
Tren Borttrs or ScotcH WHISKY, ETC. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
Appeals by claimants from decrees for 

libellant upon libels of Stare, acheiet | 
istrict Court for the Eastern stric ; 
of New York. | Before Stone and Garpner, Circuit Judges, 
Leo DeNave for appellants; J. Brerrram and Wooprovcn, District Judge. 
Wecman for the appellee. | Opinion of the Court 
Before Manton, L. Hanp and Cuase, Cir- April 18, 1931 


cuit Judges. | WooprovcH, District Judge, delivered the 
Opinion of the Court | opinion of the court. 
sere 6, Inet | ‘This case is before us on petition for 

L. Hanp, Circuit Judge—In the first | reyiew of the decision of the United States 
case the United States filed a libel of| Board of Tax Appeals. The Commissioner 
information to forfeit chattels, seized at) or Internal Revenue refused to allow as 
1286 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, among), geduction from the gross income of the 
which was an “ice cube frigidaire.” At) estate of Charles W. Ames, deceased, for 
that place one Collins, “possessed” and) the year 1922, the sum of $11,837.05, which 
had “custody and control” of “distilled} the ‘estate claimed by reason of the fact 
spirits, subject to the tax imposed thereon} that in that year it had turned over to 
by section 900 of the Revenue Act of 1926,) certain employes of the American Law 
and beer containing more than one-half of| Rook Company stock owned by the estate 
1 per centum of alcohol.” worth $11,837.05. 

These Collins possessed for the purpose! The Board of Tax Appeals found that 
of selling in fraud of the Internal Revenue | charles W. Ames died testate April 3, 
laws “and with design to avoid the pay-| 1921, and by his will disposed of a large 
ment of said taxes.” The chattels were | and complicated estate made up largely 
found and seized “within the place and of stocks and bonds. The bulk of the 








will. 
There were some other properties be- 


and distribute the estate according to cod 
longing to the estate as ‘to which it ap-| 


| pears from the findings that some business | 


was carried on, but none so far as the} 
Law Book Company stock was concerned. | 
The stock was merely a part of the estate| 
in process of liquidation, and the ordi- 
nary processes of liquidation carried on! 
by the executor of an estate are not such’ 
activities as constitute trade or business. 

Petitioner cites the decision of the Board, 
of Tax Appeals in the case of Leblanc v. 
Commissioner, 7 B. T. A., 256. In that 
case the taxpayer caused the income of 
his stockholdings in a certain co:poration | 
to be paid over to his son as a means 
of compensating his son for services to 
be rendered to protect the taxpayer's own 
business position and to advance the tax- 
payer’s interest in his business. But there 
was no such furthering of any trade or 
business by the executors in this case) 
when they simply took the stock and| 
received dividends thereon and fulfilled 
a contract obligation imposed on them} 
by their decedent, and pursuant to the 
decedent's contract made a surrender of 
the part of the stock which decedent had | 
contracted to surrender. 

Activities of such a taxpayer as an ex-| 
ecutor, if carried on for the purpose of | 
earning profits may become sufficient to| 
constitute the doing of business, but the 
execution of his trust by the executor of | 
an estate in the ordinary way of gather- 
ing in, administering upon and distribut- 
ing the assets should not be so construed. 








TAX COMMISSION 
OF MISSOURI 


ON 











FORREST SMITH 


A six-year term of office as a 
member of the State Tax Com- 


m‘ssion of Missouri, under ap- 
pointment of Governor Caulfield, 
was entered upon April 9, 1931, 
by Mr. Smith. He is a resident 
of Richmond, Mo. 


Greater Economy 





building where the spirits and beer were 
seized.” The second libel alleged the 
seizure of another lot of chattels, among 
which was a cash register, at 140 Livings- 


devised property consisted of stocks of 
the West Publishing Company, the Amer- 
ican Law Book Company and the Dia- 


|The mere receipt of dividends and the 
|payment of contractual debts shown in| 
this case are but the ordinary incidents | 


In Conduct of Courts 


| mond Ranch, appraised for administrative | Of the execution of his trust by an execu- 


ton Street, Brooklyn, where one, Powell, 
possessed certain liquor and beer with in- 
tent to defraud the revenue, and glycerine 
and alcohol to make gin for the same pur- | 
pose. The chattels seized were “within 
the same place” as the liquor, beer and 
raw materials. The owner of the frigidaire 
in the first suit, and the cash register in 
the second, appeared, made claim, and ex- 
cepted to the libels for insufficiency irr 
law. The district judge overrtiled the} 
exceptions, and decreed a forfeiture, the | 
claimants not wishing to plead over. 


Limits to Confiscation 


purposes in the respective 
$264,000, $118,401 and $51,445.50. 


of $711,289.34. 
Written Agreement 


For Transfer of Stock 


In 1916, certain stockholders of the 
American Law Book Company including 
said Charles W. Ames held 776 shares of 
the common and two shares of the pre- 
ferred stock of the company under a syn- 
dicate arrangement. On onthe of that 
yea y entered into a written agree-| 

In In re. Hurley, 37 Fed. (2) 397, Judge | eae with certain of the active managing 
Adler concluded that the clause in R. S. | employes of the company to the effect 
$3453, “all tools, implements, instruments | that such employes at the end of a term 
end persons! property whatsoever,” must | First fixed at five years and later ex- 
be confined to chatels used in the manu- tended to six years, were to receive 10 
facture of raw materials into taxable ar- | er cent of the stock of the company 
ticles with intent to defraud the revenue, | Stee was held by the syndicate, upon 
and the ninth circuit adopt that VieW | the condition that the company paid div- 
ee ©. ©. oe Bee. (ay St This | gends equal to 500 per cent of the out- 
Seen Gepeee of the Outline suit, henge | standing stock of the American Law Book 
on —. ge a gg yg Company. within the six-year period. 

Cw. arrels of Spirits, Fed. Cas. 0, rg OR ie . 
that the articles seized must be used in aid ae ae aa aoe So ae ae ee 

7 am a 
of the unlawful purpose, but as the case of the American Law Book Company's 


before him concerned manufacture, he} ; 
outstanding stock was completed in 1922 


te gi esta eae eee eee d suant to the agreement 10 per 
whether the section lied when r -|and pur “ 
——— 7 ee cent of the stock so held by the syndicate | 


ufacture took e. 
ok pine was delivered to the named employes in 


Judge Choate, in U. S. v. 16 Barrels of 
= — , | 1922 at a cost to the estate of $11,837.05. 
Distilled Spirits, Fed. Cas. 16300, had before The executor of the estate of Ames 


him a case involving the possession of : ‘ 5 
i iri 7 i claimed deduction for this amount as a 
finished spirits, possessed with intent tO | Lusiness efpense under section 214(a) of 


defraud the revenue, end he held that al) the Revenue Act of 1921, which in part 





personal property on the _ premises : ; 
, : s Ows: 
was confiscable, regardless of its con-| reads as foll 
nection with the unlawful purpose. | That in COMPUTE net income there shall 
. : },,| be allowed as deductions: 
He ameliorated the _ severity of the (1) All the ordinary and necessary expenses 


result by construing “place or building” 
as including only those parts of the prem- 
ises occupied by the possessor of the liquor. 
In U. S. v. One Ice Box, 37 Fed. (2) 120, | 
Judge Woodward held confiscable the| 


paid or incurred during the taxable year in 


a reasonable allowance for salaries or other | 
compensation for personal services actually | 
rendered. 


amounts of | tor. 
Other | Fed. (2d) 43; Crocker v. Malley, 249 U. 
items made up the total appraised value|S. 223; United States v. Emery, 237 U. S. 


| David Burnet, 


| disclosed by the evidence before it, that 
jthe 500 per cent dividends paid by the| 
|Law Book Company were derived largely | 


|Law Book Company was really to induce| 


carrying on any trade or business, including|the bills receivable. 


Blair v. Wilson Syndicate Trust, 39| 


28; McCoach v. Minehill Railway Co.; | 
228 U. S. 295; Hughes v. Comm. of In- 
ternal Revenue, 28 Fed. (2d) 755; Zonne| 
v. Minneapolis Syndicate, 220 U. S. 187; 
24 C. J. 55; O. A. Refling, Executor, v. 
Commissioner, No. 8919, 
this court (not yet reported.) 


Evidence of Purposes 


Supporting Contract 


Petitioner calls atention to the fact, not| 
found by the Board of Tax Appeals but 


from liquidation of the company’s great 
accumulation of bills receivable rather | 
than directly from new or increased earn- 
ings of the company. 


The argument proceeds that the stock 





| 


|payment to the operating officers of the| 


them to devote their energies to liquidat- | 


|ing the company’s bills receivable solely as 


& means to produce cash income in the 
form of dividends rather than to increase | 


|the value of the stock in a permanent | 


way. There was also oral evidence be- | 
fore the Board that the great accumula- 
tion of receivables by the corporation and 
the desirability of the reduction in that | 
account was in the minds of the parties | 
at the time the contract was entered into | 
aS ey figured as an induce-| 
ment. | 


But the written contract with the oper- | 
ating officers did not limit them to pro- | 
curing the payment of dividends through | 
The only condition | 
of the contract with the operating offi-| 
cers of the company was that they were! 
to procure the payment of the dividends | 


Sought in California 





Judicial Counci? Suggests | 
Procedure to Expedite 
Litigation and Equalize 
Work of Judges | 


SacraMENTO, Cautr., April 30. 

The Judicial Council of California is 
endeavoring to formulate procedure, sub- | 
ject to the approval of the Legislature, by 
the operation of which the “mounting 
cost of the administration of justice may | 
be measurably checked and the taxpayers 
relieved as far as possible of this extra 
burden,” the council has advised Governor 
James Rolph Jr. and the Legislature in 
its third report which has just been sub- 
mitted. 

But some addition to the number of, 
judges is inevitable, according to the re-| 
port, in spite of the improved procedure 
and “the mobilization of judges at points 
where the congestion is greatest,” because | 
of the rapidly increasing population of| 
the State, with the attendant increase in| 
litigation. 


Would Equalize Work 


The council is seeking to expedite judi- 
cial business, the report states, “and| 
equalize the work of the judges, as di- 
rected by the Constitution, to make many 
assignments of judges, particularly of the 
trial courts, to other courts of like or| 
higher jurisdiction, in order that the en-| 
tire man power of the judicial branch of | 
the State might be utilized to its fullest | 
capacity.” 

The council includes a report of the con- | 
dition of judicial business in the courts| 


paraphernalia of a purveyor of liquors, 
who was not engaged in manufacture, the 
articles seized being, however, all in his 


Claimed Deduction Held 


| by the company. They were given a great)of the State, together with a summary of 


jinducement to increased zeal and energy 


Not Business Expense to bring about that result. 


Though Charles W. Ames died April | 
3, 1921, his executors found that they} 
were unable to settle the estate within 
the time limited, and two extensions of 
time were granted by the Probate Court 
of Ramsey County, Minn., where the estate 
was being administered, extending the time 
| for closing the estate to May 14, 1925, and | 
final decree in the matter of the estate 
was entered on or about May 1, 1925. 

During the period of administration the 
executors, in order to conserve the prop-| 
erty, bought and sold securities in the 
name and on behalf of the estate, main- 
tained an office and incurred expense in 
connection therewith, and employed the 
Northwestern Trust Company of St. Paul! 
as their agent to take care of all the 
business of the estate, keep the books of 
account on a cash basis, handle its se- 
curities, look after and advise with the 
trustees as to investments and reinvest- 
ments, collect all income and make all 
disbursements for the estate. 

On appeal to the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals that board sustained the decision 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
holding that the deduction claimed was| 
not an expense incurred in carrying on a 
trade or business, and said: “the sur-| 
render of the stock in question was a} 


Fossession in that part of the premises | 

occupied by him. The same section was | 

under discussion in U. S. v. A quantity of | 

Tobacco, Fed. Cas. 16106, and U. S. v. Dis- | 

tillery at Spring Valley, Fed Cas. 14, 963, | 

but the point here at bar was not decided. 
Language Construed 


It appears to us that to construe the 
clause in question as limited to cases of 
manufacture, disregards the words, “such 
articles,” in the clause, “in the place or 
building, or within any yard or inclosure 
where such articles or raw materials are 
found.” Except for the earlier form of 
this provision in the Act of 1864 there 
seems to be no room for doubt. The sec- 
tion begins by condemning all “articles” 
on which taxes are imposed. It extends 
this by the next sentence to “raw mate- 
rials” intended for the manufacture of 
“articles of a kind subject to tax,” and 
concludes by including the tools, etc., in 
the place “where such articles or raw ma- 
terials” may be. The apparent purpose was 
to cover the associates of manufactured | 
articles as well as of raw materials; nor is 
there any antecedent reason to impute 
any difference. ul 

The Act of 1864 scarcely justifies the | 
opposite view. Indeed, the clause was 


The value of stock in corporations 
actively carrying on such a business as 
that of the Law Book Company is ordi- 
narily enhanced when large dividends are 
paid thereon for a number of years. The 
Board had before it the contract and the 
circumstances under which the contract 
was made as well as the financial state- 
ments of the company covering its profits, 
dividends, surpluses and receivables. 


Though the shrinkage shown in sur- 
pluses and receivables corroborates that 
the success of the officers in procuring the 
dividends to be paid by the company was| 
made possible by the successful liquidation 
of receivables, that fact does not compel | 
disregard of the terms of the contract nor 





does it estabiish that such outcome was 
the sole purpose of the contract. In other 
words, the conclusion of the board that 
there was a purpose in the contract. 

In other words, the conclusion of the 
board that there was a purpose in the 


of the stock by making it productive of 


that in the working out of the contract 
nothing more may have been done than 
to convert receivables into cash and then 
into dividends. 
written contract and the stock surrender 


|tested criminal cases tried, without adding 


contract to permanently increase the value | 


&@ | pellate rts of the State increased ap-| 
dividends is not refuted by the showing| by, ce Re . 


The specific terms of the} 


mere jargon, as originally enacted. It read | 
as follows: “All tools * * * in the place or | 


building * ** where such articles on which 
duties are imposed, as aforesaid, and in- 
tended to be used by them in the fraudu- 


lent manufacture of such raw materials, | 
used | 


shall be found.” “Intended to be 
by them in the fraudulent manufacture ot 
such raw materials,” does indeed 


“instruments,” but the position of the 
clause does not permit of such attribution. 

Nor does it better the sense to assume 
a@ transposition of the clause, so as im- 


capital transaction designed permanently 
to increase the value of the stock remain- |! 
ing in the executor’s hands rather than|ion of the board, and its decision may 
an expense incidental to the production of Ot be reversed because other and differ- 
income in the taxable year 1922.” jent conclusions might have been .drawn 


made pursuant thereto support the opin- 


more | 
Naturally refer to “tools, implements” and 
| deemed 
rights Mr. Ames had in the shares of |0M€ need not be passed on as we are satis- 
stock in the Law Book Company at the| 
time of his death were vested thereafter | Within the statute, and that there was! 


At the threshold of this inquiry it is 


necessary to consider whether or not the 
petitioner was engaged in a trade or busi-| tained the burden of showing that the| 
ness in relation to which the disbursement | disbursement made by the operating offi- 
of the $11,837.05 worth of stock could be|¢ers Of the company by the executors was| 


to be an expense. Whatever | 


mediately to follow “property whatsoever.” | in his executors. 


The best escape, though 
violence to the language, is to read the 


it does much! Dyti 


es of Executor of 


phrase as meaning, “and raw materials Estate Discussed | 


intended to be used by them in the fraudu- 
lent manufacture of such articles,” 
this is the 
of 1866, when the section took its 
form. Apparently the words were at once 
recognized as meaningless, and we think 


that the second version is alone to be | relation to the L 


taken as expressing the authoritative in- 
tent of Congress. Hence we hold that 
property is confiscable, when found in the 


Same place or building as manufactured | 


articles subject to tax. 
Effect of Location of Goods 

It does not follow that the libels are 
good. The association of the chattels seized 
with the illicit liquor is alleged only by 
inference. In Collins’ case the libel al- 
leged that “the premises 1286 Bedford 
Avenue” were within the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York, that Collins possessed 
the liquor “at the said premises,” and 


that the chattels seized were “in or within 


the same place and building” 
liquors. 
are in substance the same, except that the 


as the 


chattels are alleged to be “in or within| 


the same place” as the liquors and raw 
materials. We adhere to the .view of 
Judge Choate that the chattels must be 
in a part of the building occupied by the 
possessor of the illicit liquor, and we 
may add, in a part associated in use with 
that where the liquors are possessed. 
The opposite view would result in fan- 
tastic injustice which was certainly out- 
side the purpose of the law. 


ery, and it was necessary 


more than that the brewery was 


In Powell's case the allegations | 


Stowell v. 
U. S.. 133 U. S. 1, concerned only a brew- 
to decide no 
part | 


An incident to the decedent's rights in| 


and | and to the stock was the obligation he had | 
substance of the amendment | entered into to surrender 


the percentage 


present | of the stock to the operating officers of 


the corporation if certain conditions were | 
satisfied. All the executors had to do in 
aw Book Company stock | 
was to receive the dividends as paid, fulfil} 
this contract obligation when it matured | 


libels as alleging that Collins or Powell | 
occupied that part of the building where! 
the illicit liquors were found, but it seems | 
to us an undue extension to read the! 
words “same place” as intended to mean 
that the other chattels were there as well. 

“Place” seems to have been used in the 
libels as the equivalent of the building 
at the street number mentioned, and it 
is consistent with the allegations that the | 
chattels were anywhere in those buildings 
and that Collins or Powell were not in 
occupation of the part where they were. | 
Hence, to succeed the libels must be! 
amended to declare that the place where | 
the chattels were seized was also in oc- 
cupation of the possessor of the liquors, | 
and was not divorced in use from that 
where the liquor or raw materials them-| 
selves were possessed | 

This will not necessarily be enough. We 
do not now decide whether in addition | 
it must appear that the chattels were in | 
custody of the possessor, and if so, that 
they were being used as ancillary to the 
unlawful purpose. No doubt when the 


of the same premises as the illicit dis- | questions may not arise. 


tillery which has been set up within ‘it. | 
Upon exception we may perhaps read the! with leave to the libellant to plead over. 


. pe ; : No. 563. Great Northern Railway Com- 
libels are amended the pleader will de- pany, petitioner, v. Delmar Company. Ar- 
clare himself fully as to both these mat- gument commenced by Mr. R. J, Hagman 
ters; we reserve judgment, since the or the petitioner, and continued by Mr. 

Fred W. Putnam for the respondent. . 
; ae ale Adjourned until May 1 at 12 o'clock, 
Decrees reversed and causes remanded| when the day call will be: Nos. 563, 624, 


| 
from the evidence before it. 
The question whether the taxpayer sus- 


a necessory or ordinary and reasonable} 


fled that it was not a business expense 


substantial evidence to support the con- 
clusion arrived at by the board. 
The decision should be affirm 


ed. 


Journal of the 





Supreme 


Court of the United States | 


April 30, 1931 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and 
Mr. Justice Roberts. 

Ernest Wright Stephens of Pierre, 
S. Dak.; James H. Gilfoil Jr., of Lake 
Providence, La.; Roscoe C. Rowe of 
Annapolis, Md.; Charles Horowitz of 
New York City; Raymer F. Maguire of. 
Orlando, Fla.; and Harry M. Voorhis 


research studies of judicial administration, 
practice and procedure. This portion was 
prepared by Judge Harry A. Hollzer, a 
member of the council who has been acting 
as its research director. He has recently 
been appointed United States District 
Judge of the District Court for the South- 
ern District of California and has resigned 
from the council. | 
Increase in Jury Waivers 

After surveying the business of the dif- | 
ferent State courts, Judge Hollzer notes 
an increasing number of criminal cases 
in which trial by jury is being waived, 





junder the constitutional amendment) 


adopted in November, 1928. In the fiscal) 
year ended June 30, 1930, he states, ap- 
proximately 44 per cent of all the defend- 
ants tried waived a jury. ‘‘Perhaps the| 
most important advantage gained by this | 
change in procedure has been the very| 
substantial increase in the volume of con- | 
to the number of judges hearing the 
same.” | 


The number of cases taken to the ap- 





proximately 130 per cent in the ten-year} 
period from 1919 to 1930, according to the, 
report. The last fiscal year showed an| 
jincrease of more than one-third over the| 
preceding year. 


A revision of the appellate practice is 
|necessary to relieve congestion of cases in 
the appellate courts, according to Judge 
| Hollzer. 
tribunals and the appointment of addi-| 
tional judges has not been successful, in 
his opinion. It is proposed to eliminate | 
the requirement that the grounds of all 
decisions of the appellate courts shall) 
be stated in writing. If this provision re- | 
mains unchanged, Judge MHollzer states,| 
twice the number of appellate judges will| 
not bé adequate to dispose of the busi- | 
ness of the courts 10 years hence, at the| 

| 

| 


present rate of growth. 

“During the past decade,”” it is explained, 
“approximately 10,000 opinions have been 
rendered by the appellate tribunals in 
California. Will anyone seriously contend | 
that one-half of these opinions, or even 
as Many as one-fourth thereof, involved 
the decision of any question of constitu- 
tional law, or statutory construction, or 
the determination of any issue of gen-! 
eral public interest? | 


Financial Burden | 


“Except where the decision comes within | 
one of the classes above mentioned, or| 
results in a reversal or modification of 
the judgment of the trial court, the writ- 
ing of an opinion serves no public benefit, 
but, on the contrary, entails the unneces- 
sary expenditure of judicial time and serv- 
ice, urgently needed to dispose of the | 
business of the appellate courts. 





of Orlando, Fla., were admitted to prac- 
tice. 


No. 17, Original. The State of New Jersey, 
complainant, v. The City of New York. Ar- 
gued on the exception to the report of the 
Special Master by Mr. Arthur J. W. Hilly 
for the defendant in support thereof, and by 
Mr. Duane E. Minar@éfor the complainant 
in opposition thereto. 

No. 555. Georgia Public Service Commis- 
sion et al., appellants, v. The United States 
of America et al. Argument commenced 
by Mr. 8. 


John Burchmore for the appel- 


lants, the Georgia Public Service Commis- 
sion et al.; continued by Mr. Daniel W. 
Knowlton for the appellees, The United 


States of America and The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; by Mr. Robert C. Alston 
for the appellees, the Atlantic 
| R. R. Co., et al; and concluded by Mr. 
Edgar Watkins for the appellants, the State 
Highway Board, et a! 


}arising from any greatly imcreased num-| 


|the heavy financial burden which such 


Coast Line | 


“More important than any added ex- 
pense or inconvenience to the _ profession,| 


ber of written opinions which would result| 
from multiplication of judges, would be 


additions to the judiciary would impose 
upon the public. For it is the taxpayers— 
not the litigants, much less the profes- 
sion——who defray the expenses of main- 
taining and operating our courts. | 

“At present, the State of California ex- 
pends between $900,000 and $1,000,000, bi- 
ennially, to maintain and operate our ap- 
pellate tribunals.” 

Judge Hollzer, in support of his recom- 
|mendation, cites the success of practices 
|in other jurisdictions, particularly the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and the 





|that the so-called Cleveland plan of the 





600, 630, and 632, 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


Resort to the creation of more} 


| appellate courts of the State of New York.| 
| It is also recommended by Judge oy t| 


assignment of cases for trial be adopted| 












« CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ALIENS—Deportation—Deportation to CCamada instead of coumtry from which alien 
irmmigrated to Canada—Effect of Canada’s refusal to receive alien—Construction of 
statute— 

A citizen of Jugoslavia who sailed therefrom to Canada amd arrived in Canada 
March 8, 1927, and who pursued his occupation in Canada until he entered the 
United States unlawfully in June, 1927, should have been ordered deported, on 
April 6, 1928, to Camada instead of Jugoslavia, under a section of the Immigration 
Acct for deportation of aliens to “the couamtry whence they came” with alternatives 
for certain specific situations, where his admission into Camada was regular and 
there was nothing to indicate that he imtended to use Canada as a threshold for 
entering the United States; but if Camada should refuse to receive him, he may 
be deported to Jugoslavia under a subsequent provision of such section that “if 
such aliens are held by the country from which they entered the United States 
mot to be subjects or citizens of such country, and such country refuses to permit 
their reentry or imposes any condition tapon permititng reentry,” such aliens shall 
be deported “to the country of which such aliens are subjects or citizens,” since 
the words “such aliems” refers to the gexaeral class of aliens amd not the particular 
classes whose deportation has been specifically provided for, and since the words 
*“country from which they entered the United States” refers to the different methods 
of entry, whether by land or water, including embarkation for a direct voyage to 
the United States, amd may or may not be the same as the “‘‘country whence they 
came,” and since Camada was both the ‘“‘country whence” the particular alien being 
deported “came” amd the “country whemce he entered the United States,” within 
the statute so construed; the warrant of deportation was erroneous in that it di- 
rected deportation at the expense of the steamship company which brough him to 
Canada, 

Gorcevich v, Zurbrick, Mir. etc; C. C. A. 6, No. 5589, April 7, 1931. 


ALIENS—Deportation—Marriage to American citizen after unlawful entry as bar to 
deportation— 

The marriage in the United States of am alien toa woman citizen of the United 
States did not preclude deportation where he had entered the country unlawfully 
and was, at the time of his marriage, subject to deportation. 

Gorcevich v. Zurbrick, Dir., etc.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5589, April 7, 1931. 


CONTRACTS—Building contracts—Destruction of building by fire before comple- 
tion—Liability of owmer for plumbing and heating material installed before fire— 

‘The owner of a building which was destroyed by fire before the completion of its 
construction was liable for plumbing amd heating material which had been in- 
stalled prior to the fire and for the value of the labor of installation, although 
neither the owner nor the plumbing and heating contractor was at fault. 

Acme Plumbing amd Heating Co. v. Hirsch; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27647, April 24, 
1931. 


COURTS—Federal courts—Jurisdiction——Diversity of citizenship—Realignment of 
some of defendants with complainnnt—Employer’s action agaimst labor unions and 
associations of employers— 

Associations of gemeral and masonry contractors by whom contracts for supply- 
img and installing decorative tile were sublet, joined as codefendants with labor 
unions of bricklayers, masons and tile setters, in a suit by am open-shop tile con- 
tractor, not a member of such associations, to enjoin the maintenance of a sec- 
ondary boycott and of a conspiracy to require such tile contractor to adopt the 
closed shop, and to enjoin any modification of a contract between the brickylayers 
union and the associations, or any breach by the members of the associations of 
contracts which they had sublet to the complaining tile contractor, upon the com- 
pulsion of the union, in which it was alleged in the bill that the modification of the 
contract between the union and the associations and the breach of the subcontracts 
being performed by the complainant tile contractor for the members of the associa - 
tions would constitute an important step in thé maintenance and effectiveness of 
the conspiracy, were improperly aligned with the complainant so as to divest the 
Federal court of jurisdiction, on the ground of diversity of citizemship, on the theory 
that they were interested in the maintemance of the open shop. 

Detroit Tile & Mosaic Co. v. Mason Corztractors Assn. et al.> C. C. A. 6, No. 5715, 
April 17, 1931, ‘ 


MALICIOUS PROSECUTION—Probable cause—Reliance on advice of counsel— 
Effect of malice— ; 

Where a cashier of a bank swore toa complaint charging a person with feloniously 
selling and disposing of mortgaged property without the mortgagee’s consent, in 
reliance on the advice of counsel after a full disclosure of all the facts to counsel, 
neither the bank nor the cashier was liable for malicious prosecution, although the 
fact that the prosecution was begun for the purpose of collecting a debt tended to 
show malice, since malice without want of probable cause was insufficient, and 
since there was probable cause for the prosecution, in view of the advice of counsel. 

Rowe v. Glen Elder State Bank et al.; Kans. Sup. Ct. No. 29594, April 11, 1931, 
SCHOOLS—Teachers—Contracts—Validity—Misrepresentation by teacher as to cer- 
tificate— ' 

A teacher's represemtation that he held a certificate entitling him to teach in a 
county beyond the term of the contract which a school district was induced to 
give him inreliance thereon, entitled the district to terminate his contract where his 
certificate expired a month before the expiration of the contract, since the school 
district was prejudiced by the misrepreserntation in that it was induced thereby to 
contract with a teacher who represented himself to be qualified to teach the entire 
term, when, asa matter of fact, he was not. . 

Spence v. School District No. 3; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27703, April 10, 1931. 


STREET RAILWAY S—Operation—Compliance with “go” sigmal at intersection— 
Rights of vehicles in imtersection at time of change of signal— 

A “go” signal at @ street intersection id not warrant a motorman to proceed 
across the intersectiom in disregard of the safety of the occupants of 
which had entered the intersection before the signal had changed. 

Galliano v. East Pern Electric Co.; Pa. Sup. Ct., No, 110, April 13, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


INTERNAL REVEN UE—Forfeitures—Articles seized in place where liquor subject to 
tax is possessed for wmlawful sale—Articles mot used in manufacture of liquor— 

An electrical refrigerator found and seized in a place in which liquor was pos- 
sessed for the purpose of sale without the payment of the internal revenue tax, and a 
cash register found amd seized in a place where liquor was possessed for the purpose 
of sale without payment of the internal revenue tax, and where raw materials in- 
tended for the manufacture of such liquor were possessed, were subject to forfeiture 
under section 3453 of Revised Statutes, althhough not used in the manufacture of the 
liquor, since articles are subject to forfeiture under such statute when found in the 
same place or buildimg as manufactured articles subject to the tax; the articles 
mwast be in that part of the building occupied by the possessor of the liquor and in 
a@ part of the buildimg associated in use with that part of the building where the 
liquors are possessed.— United States v. Tem Bottles of Scotch Whisky, ete. (C. C. 
A. 2.)—6 U.S. Daily, 516, May 1, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 
ESTATES AND TRUS TS—Deductions—E x penses— 

The decedent had agreed with employes of a company in which he owned stock 
that they would receive a part thereof im case dividends paid during the next six 
years equaled a certain amount; held that the estate was not entitled to deduct 
as an expense the value of the stock which it turned over to such employes pur- 
suant to the agreememt.—Ames v. Commissiener. (C, C. A. 3.) —6 U. S. Daily, 516, 
May 1, 1931, 


an automobile 


D wileis in F all Tax Cases 
Annourtced by Board of Tax A ppeals 





905.37 for undermaintenance of its 
properties. By reason of this settle- 
ment the Commissioner, in an audit 
of petitioner's returm for 1920, disal- 
lowed as a deduction from gross in- 
come $8,191,905.37 of its maintenance 
expenditures for that year. The 
amount of overexpemditure for main- 


Promulgated April 30, 1931 | 
Estelle Rust DeVelin, Arthur W. Ganschow , 
and Charles J. Reynick, Trustees of the | 
Mazie Rust Trust; Estate Rust (Es- | 
telle Rust DeVelin);> Estelle Rust De- | 
Velin, Arthur W. Gamschow and Charles 
J. Reynick Exrecutors of the eum of | 
Y . Docke os. 

15377 ae, mn tenance from March 1 to oes 2. _ 
Royalties received by petitioners un- | = oe = oe . a as 

der provisions of a lomg-term lease of | p ’ 


Minnesota ore lands are income to pe- June 30, 1917), amounted - Sone. 
titioners and not payments on account Held, that only $3,263,523 of the mz 


of the corpus of the estate, the char- tenance expenditures for 1920 should 


i be disallowed on this account. 
ee Sw aces oe 2. The petitioner claims the deduc- 


; tion from gross irfGome of 1920 for 
tained through bequest or inheritance. loss of approximately $25,000 sus- 
J. E. Beaman, Docket No. 21583. 


tained by itt in 1920 upon the return 
Compensation of petitioner under a 


to it of its properties on March 1, 
construction contract with the State 1920, in an undermaintained condition, 
hospital at Raleigh, IN. C., is not ex- 


which undermaintenmance was not 
empt from tax. 


made good by the lump-sum settle- 
Estate of E. A. Wickham, B. P. Wickham. | ment in 1921. Held, that the peti- 
Docket Nos, 29502 amd 29501. tioner sustained no deductible loss in 
The respondent’s action in holding | 1920 when it received back its prop- 
that the earnings of a partnership | erties in an undermaintained condi- 
firm belonged in equal shares to two | tion. 
members, and not five, sustained. 3. The correct amount of the reduc- 
Held, in Docket No. 29501, that the tion of ordinary amd necessary ex- 
evidence sustains the allegations of Penses for 1920 by reason of an in- 
fraud in respect to the filing of the crease in the book value of its inven- 
returns for all of the years involved. tory at March 1, 1920, over that at 
Chicago & North Western Railway Co. Dec. 31, 1917, determined. _ 
Docket No, 36343. 4. Amortization of premium on 
1. On March 1, 1920, the petitioner's bonds issued subsequent to March 1, 
properties were turned back to it by 


1913, shown by petitioner's books of 
the Director General of Railroads in account as an accrual of 1920, held 
an undermaintained condition, It 


to constitute taxable income of 1920. 
filed a claim for umdermaintenance 5. Compensation received in 1920 for 
im 1920, which was disputed by the guaranty period held to constitute 
Director General of Railroads, who taxable income. 
contended that the United States did | Afargaret FE, Amory. 
not owe the petitioner any amount for 44676. ; 
undermaintenance GQuring the period | Held, that petitiomer’s racing stable 
of Federal control, but, on the con- was undertaken amd operated as a 
trary, that the petitioner's properties business and that losses sustained are 
had been overmaintaimedand that the deductible from income. 
petitioner owed the Wnited States an James M., Stokes Jr. Docket No, 45865. 
amount for overmaimtenance. There | Commissions on renewal insurance 
was a lump sum settlement of the | Premiums paid to the assignee of pe- 


Docket Nos. 42847, 





claim in 1920 by which the Govern- titioner held to be taxable to the as- 
ment allowed the petitioner $8,191,- signor, 
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Bias Argued in 


Supreme Court 


Question of Right to New 

| Trial Raised in Action for 

| Damages Brought by Em- 
ploye of Railroad 


The right to a mew trial where a ver- 
| dict has been rendered by a jury allegedly 
| based on passion and prejudice, involved 
}in the case of Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
| Sault Ste. Marie Ry. Co., v. Moaquin, No. 
| 543, was argued before the Supreme Court 
| of the United States, April 29. 


| The case arose, according to Henry 8S. 
Mitchell, counsel for the railroad, in a suit 
| to recover for personal injuries sustained 
while Noah Moquin was working on top 
of a box car. There was involved in the 
suit, which was brought under the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act, a question of fact 
} as to what caused the derailment of the 
car on which Mr. Moquin was injured. 

In the argument to the jury, Mr. Mitch- 


ell told the court. counsel for Mr. Moquin 
so addressedythe body as to create a prej- 
udice against the railroad company. The 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, to which the 
; Case was appealed, first reduced the verdict 
from $27,000 to $22,000 but denied a new 
trial. In a second appeal in which the 
| railroad demanded a new trial of the case, 
a new trial was also denied. The Supreme 
Court of the United States granted its 
writ of certiorari to review the case upon 
| the limited question of the right to a new 
trial where a matter of passion and prej- 
udice was involved on the part of the 
jury. 


Waiver Alleged 


While recognizing that a new trial 
| could not be secured on the grounds of 
misconduct on the part of opposing coun= 
sel per se, Mr. Mitchell contended that 
the company was entitled to a new trial 
where that misconduct had induced pas< 
|} Sion and prejudice on the part of the 
jury so as to deprive the company of the 
substantive right of a trial by jury. He 
asked that the lower court be instructed 
| to set aside the verdict and order a new 
| trial. 


| For Mr. Moquin, Tom Davis contended 
; that the remarks addressed to the jury 
by counsel were proper and were not sub= 
ject to the construction of having led the 
jury to abandon their impartial view of 
the case and render a verdict based on 
Prejudice against railroads or compas= 
sion for the injured employe. 

After contending that the verdict of the 
jury was not based upon passion or preju=< 
dice but was a verdict on the liability 
of the railroad for the injury, he called 
the court’s attention to the fact that 
counsel for the railroad company had not 
entered any objection to the argument 
during the course of it in order that any 
misstatements might be corrected. This 
failure to object, he declared, constituted 
a waiver of the objection under the Min= 
nesota practice. 


} 








Fifty Reorganization Laws 
Enacted by New Jersey 


TRENTON, N. J., April 30. 

Reorganization of the State govern- 
ment, as embodied by more than 50 bills 
sponsored by the Legislative Survey Com- 
mission, has been provided by the action 
of Governor Larson in signing the final 
measures of the series. 

Among the last to be approved were 
S. 244, which creates a centralized division 
| to administer all tax assessments and col- 
lections and S. 358, which transfers to 
the new division the administration of the 
} Sasoline tax. 


Gov. Pinchot Favors 
Two Legal Measures 


° 





Says Bills Will Cut ‘Red Tape’ 


In Court Procedure a 


HARRISBUuRG, Pa,, April 30. 


Governor Pinchot has urged the enact- 
ment by the Legislature of two measures 
Said to be designed “to cut out needless 
red tape in court procedure and to reduce 
the law's delay.” The statement of, the 
Governor follows in full text: 

I desire to call attention to two ex- 
| tremely important bills dealing with the 
| administration of justice which are now 
pending in the Legislature. Both will, I 
hope, receive prompt and favorable con- 
| Sideration. They are House Bills 1380 and 
| 1381. These measures are intended to 
; cut out needless red tape in court pro- 
| cedure and to reduce the law’s delay. 
| William Howard Taft was both Chief 
| Magistrate and Chief Justice of the United 
| States. He said: 

“There is no subject upon which I feel 
so deeply as upon the necessity for re- 
form in the administration of both civil 
and criminal law. To sum it all up in 
one phrase, the difficulty in both is undue 
| delay. It is not too much to say that the 
| administration of criminal law in this 
; country is a disgrace to our civilization. 

* * * Of all the questions that are before 
| the American people I regard no one as 
/ more important than this to wit, the im- 
provement of the administration of jus- 
| tice.” 
| These bills are intended to do just that. 
The first bill (No. 1380) would permit th 

Supreme Court to regulate by rule of cour 
| Procedure in civil cases. The court now 
| procedure in this way 


| regulates equity 
| and there has been general satisfaction 
| With the result. It should not be neces- 
| Sary to await action by the Legislature 
| before improving the procedure in any 
Class of courts. 
| The second bill (No. 1381) would give 
to the Supreme Court the power to super- 
; Vise the work of all other courts except 
| the Superior Court. It would enable the 
| Supreme Court to keep in touch with the 
| Progress of court business in every county, 
| and whe.ever necessary to bring and keep 
the work of the local courts up to date. 
Today there is no authority anywhere to 
do anything to expedite the work of a 
court which has fallen behind. 
I believe that the passage of these acts 
will put Pennsylvania in the vanguard of 
| the States which are seeking to improve 
the administration of justice, and cut 
| Gown the law's delay. 






















SPECIAL, NOTICE 
OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
| CAPITOL, Washington, . «, April 30, 1931, 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office 
at 3 P. M, Eastern Stan«darl Time, May 28, 
1931, for the construction of a Terrace, Founs 
j tain and Garage to be built in Squares 632, 633, 
6234, 683, 685 and in «? ptreet between New Jere 
sey and Delaware Avenues, Washington, D. C., 
a“ part of the Enlas at of the Capitol 
runds The propose hilding will be ape 
ly 240 x 480 feet with a one-story 
| garage of reinforced concrete and 
Steel construction and ua terrace roof with 
Fountain, In accordance with the Act of March 
3 1931, vvilloamtions require that all 
la bore ics employed under the 
oOntract for shall be id the pree 
Vailing rate of wage the riet of Coe 
i lumbia Drawings and specilications, nol exe 
}| ceeding three sets, may be obtained fron the 
Architect of the Capitol in the discretion of 
| Said Architect by any satisfactory general con- 
} tractor A deposit in the form of a check for 
} $59.00 made payable to the order of David 
I.ynn, Architect of the Capit»! will be ree 
quired for each set of drawings and speci- 
fications to insure their return in good condi- 
tion, DAVID LYNN, Architect of the Capitol, 
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INSURANCE SUPERVISION 








Seasonal Factors Arkansas Surety ‘Rates Increased | Mutual Insurance Legal 


Bill to Equalize Interrelation of Power Units 


Truck and Rail | 


In Northeast States Described 





Rates Is Vetoed Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry 


Concerns International Paper Company 


Minnesota Governor Says 
Measure “Is Designed to 
Force Motor Carriers Out 
Of Business 


St. Paut, MInn., April 30. 


Governor Floyd B. Olson has declined 
to approve a bill (H. 758) seeking to com- 
pel common carrier motor trucks to in- 
crease their rates to the level of railroad 
freight rates when the latter are increased 
about July 1 by order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The purpose of the bill, the Governor 
stated, “is to force the common carrier 
trucks out of business” and “would work 
& severe injustice upon the independent 
merchants” in their efforts to compete 
with chain stores. 





Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony March 18 by Lewis G. Prichard, 
Examiner for the Federal Trade Com- | 
mission, appearing as a witness in the 
Commission’s investigation into finan- 
cial activities of power and gas utili- 
ties, are as follows: 
When the hearing was resumed on 

March 18, Lewis G. Prichard, examiner for | 
the Federal Trade Commission, was called | 
as a witness and testified as follows: 
By Robert E. Healy, chief counsel: ' 
Q. Have you made some examination of | 
the records of the International Paper and | 
Power Company and the International | 
Hydroelectric System? | 
A. I have. | 
Q. Have you prepared a report entitled 
“Report on control of New England Power | 
Association by International Paper and 


|Power Company, and management and 


Waterways Policy 


He suggested that if such legislation is 
to be enacted the State should withdraw 
its advocacy of the development of water- 
way transportation on the Mississippi. 


Governor Olson’s veto message follows | 
in full text: | 


I have failed to approve H. F. 758, com- 
monly known as the truck bill. 

The bill is in anticipation of a sub- 
stantial increase in railroad rates in Min- 
nesota which will take effect about July 
1 next, and is designed to force the rates 
to be then charged by common carrier 
trucks up to the level of the rates to be 
then charged by common carrier rail- 
roads. 


Expressed in frank terms, the purpose 
of the bill is to force the common carrier 
trucks out of business and restore to the 
railroads the so-called less than carload 
lot transportation business heretofore 
taken from them by the common carrier 
trucks. 

Rates Now About Equal 


The rates of common carrier railroads 
and common carrier trucks are now about 
equal, but it is anticipated that the pro- 
por" increase in railroad rates without 
a 1 -2 increase in truck rates will cause 
the railroads to lose more of their less 
than carload lot business to the trucks. 


R_‘lroad transportation has been and) 
is vitally essential to us, and the rail- 
roads are entitled to protection from un- 
fair competition. I assume that the sub- 
stantial rate increase soon to take effect 
by order of the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission was at the solicitation of the 
railroads. : 

In_ effect, therefore, they are asking 
the State to protect them from the con- 
sequences of a situation which they them- 
selves contributed to bring about. That 
protection will also result in imposing a 
heavier transportation charge burden 
upon the people of the State. 


No Revenue to State 


The position would be much more justi- 
able if the taxing of the competing 
taucks was used as a means for equal- 
izing competition. In that event there 
would be some return to the State for 
the burden assumed through the then| 
necessarily higher common carrier truck 
rates. 


Assuming, without conceding, that the 
railroads are entitled to the aid of the 
State in strangling competition, yet I am 
entirely unconvinced that this legislation 
would accomplish that purpose. 

I have given a great deal of thought to 
the many recommendations for the sign- 
ing of this bill received from railroad em- 
ployes. I am keenly sympathetic with 
their position, but I do not believe that 
this legislation would appreciably insure 
their continued employment by the rail-| 
roads. 

Truck Registration 


Registered under the Motor Vehicle 
Statute in Minnesota are 40,835 privately 
owned trucks used for transportation of 
farm products. There are also registered 
66,855 privately owned and operated 
trucks used in the transportation of goods 
of others for hire. There are only 233 
common carrier trucks registered with the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission. To 
attempt to insure the continued employ- 
ment of railroad employes by means of 
regulating 233 trucks as opposed to over 
100,000 unregulated trucks is like attempt- 
ing to stem the tides of the sea. 

In the final analysis, with equal rates 
the railroads will regain lost business only 
by superior service. ‘ 

For years the people of Minnesota have 
complained because of the burden imposed 
upon them by railroad transportation 
rates. That burden has been particularly 
severe upon the farmers of Minnesota. 
The farmers not only feel the effects of 
high freight rates on the manufactured 
articles they purchase, but they also fee} | 
the effect of high freight rates on the 
prices received by them for food produced | 
by them which must be transported. The 
basic industry of Minnesota is agriculture, | 
and Minnesota should be concerned with | 
doing everything in its power to lessen 
the transportation burden of the farmers 
rather than to impose additiona] burdens 
upon them. 

River Projects 

We are seeking to relieve that burden | 
through transportation over our waterways | 
and particularly through the so-called St. | 
Lawrence tidewater project and tte nine- | 
foot channel in the Mississippi River. 

By a remarkable coincidence there was | 
placed on my desk with the so-called 
truck bill a resolution by the Legislature 
urging Congress to appropriate a huge 
sum of money with which to build the 
nine-foot channel in the Mississippi. 

If we are to compel truck companies | 
to charge as high freight rates as rail- 
road companies, should we not carry out 
some principle with reference to water- 
way transportation, if and when we secure 
it? And if we are to carry out that prin- 
ciple why concern ourselves with water- 
way transportation? 

Possible Injustice 

This bill in my opinion if permitted by 
me to become a law would work a severe 
injustice upon the independent merchants | 
of Minnesota, who are unable to purchase 
commodities in carload lots, and will be 
able to compete with the chain institutions 
only because of the cheaper truck trans- | 
portation rates for commodities shipped 
in less than carload lots. 

The common carrier trucks are now reg- 
ulated by the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission. The Commission 
was created and has existed for the pur- | 
pose of regulating rates to be charged 
by common carriers—truck or railroad— | 
and any unfair competition against the) 
railroads can be corrected by the Commis- | 
sion. 


| for washing machines, filed March 24, 1931, 


South Carolina Legislature 
Votes Higher Premium Tax) 


CotumsiA, S. C., April 30. 

The South Carolina Senate tonight re- 
vived and passed the bill (S. 617, H. 355) 
imposing an additjonal 1 per cent tax on 
insurance pr-.miums collected in the State. 
The measure now goes to the Governor for | 
signature. | 


| tional 
controlled directly by 


| International Paper and Power Company 





| 1283400, 


International Visible Systems Corp. 


supervision services rendered by New Eng- | 
land Power Association?” 

A. I have. 

Q. What company controlled the New 
England Power Association at Dec. 31, 
1929? 

A. The New England Power Association 
was controlled directly by the Interna- 
Hydroelectric System which was 
the International 
Paper and Power Company. 

Q. What are the facts regarding the 
organization of the International Paper 
and Power Company? 

A. The International Paper and Power 
Company was organized as a Massachu- 
setts trust under a declaration of trust 
dated Novy. 1, 1928, as a result of a plan 
and agreement dated June 28, 1928, of the} 
stockholders of International Paper Com- | 
pany. | 

Q. What were the principal provisions 
of the plan and agreement dated June 28,| 
1928, of the stockholders of International 
Paper Company? 

A. The stockholders of International 
Paper Company exchanged their stock of | 
International Paper Company for stock 
of the International Paper and Power 
Company as follows: 

For each share of cumulative 7 per cent 
preferred stock of International Paper 
Company there was issued one share of 
7 per cent preferred stock, cumulative of 
the International Paper and Power Com- 
pany. For each share of cumulative 6) 
per cent preferred stock of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company there was issued 
one share of 6 per cent preferred stock! 
of International Paper and Power Com- 
pany. 

For each share of common stock of 
International Paper Company there was 
issued one share of Class A common, one 
share of Class B common, and one share 
of Class C common by the International 
Paper and Power Company. 

Q. What was the relationship between 
the International Paper Company and the 





after this exchange of stocks? 

A. The International Paper Company 
became a direct subsidiary of the In- 
ternational Paper and Power Company. 

Q. What position in this group did In- 
ternational Paper Company have before 
the International Paper and Power Com- 
pany became the top holding company?! 





~« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


A. As of Dec. 31, 1929, the International 
Paper and Power Company held directly 
the control of two important subsidiary 
companies, the International Paper Com- 


System. Also 100 per cent of the com- 
mon stocks were held of three smaller 
companies, namely, Fish River Power and 
Storage Company, International 
and Storage Company of New Foundland, 
Limited, and International Paper Sales 
Company. 

Q. What was the nature of the busi- 
System? 

A. The International Hydroelectric Sys- 
tem was a holding company which con- 
trolled two large public utility groups, the 
Canadian Hydroelectric Corporation, Lim- 
ited, group, operating in Canada, and the 
New England Power Association group, 
operating in the New England States. 

Q. What company controlled the Inter- 
national Securities Company? 

A. The International Securities Com- 
pany wa% controlled by the International 
Paper Company through the agreement 


r 





|pany and the International Hydroelectric | 


|ness of the International Hydroelectric | 


i of the Interna- 
and declaration of trust | tion, which will furnish employment to 


tional Securities Company. 

Q. Let us refer now to the control of 
the International Paper and Power Com- 
pany. What was the total number of 
shares of voting stock outstanding as of 
June 9, 1930? 

A. The shares of class A, class B and 
class C common, 7 per cent preferred and 
6 per cent preferred stocks aggregated 
5,404,790 voting shares. 

Q. What individual or group held the 
rgest block of this stock? 

A. The largest block of this stock w 
held by Henry C. Phipps interests, whic 
controlled, directly or indirectly, 1 
cent of the voting stock. 

Q. What is the history of Mr. 
stein’s association with the I 
Paper and Power Company? _ ‘ 

A. A. R. Graustein, the president of this 
company, in 1930 had been associated with 
this group for about six years. Prior to 


la: 


his association with this group, Mr. Grau-j| tained gains noted in the previous month, | 


| 


as will 
h| April and May. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Found Helpful to 
Labor Situation 


Employment in States of | 
West North Central Area 


Aided by Open Weather,, 
Says Federal Service | 


Employment conditions in States of the 


Power | west north central district were some- 


what improved in March, according to the | 
monthly review by the Employment Serv- 
ice, Department of Labor. (An official 
synopsis of the review was printed in the 
issue of April 27.) The section covering 
west north central States follows in full | 
text: 


West North Central District | 


(Including the States of Minnesota, Missouri, 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, and) 
South Dakota) | 

| 


Minnesota 


The resumption of lake navigation re- 
ulted in a renewal of activity in a number | 
of industries, particularly iron mining. Re- 
cent State legislation provided a bond is- 
sue of $15,000,000 for highway construc- 


approximately 5,000 additional workers) 
during the year. Seasonal influences 
brought about some decrease in employ- 
ment in the flour mills and meat-packing 
houses. Work on several public and pri- 
vate construction projects is expected to 
start during the next 30 days. Building 
trades men were better employed than 
during the previous Winter months, but 
the supply “exceeded requirements. Public 
improvements, including sewer and pav- 
ing jobs, in many of the cities and towns 
absorb additional workers during 


erate gains are predicted for April. Nor- 


Grau- | mal employment prevailed in the automo- 
nternational | bile-assembling plants, mail-order houses, 


and nearly all wholesale lines. 


Missouri 
Industrial employment as a whole main- 


stein did some legal work for Henry C.|with definite indications pointing to more 


Phipps, who held directly or indirectly, | substantial 


improvement during the 


the largest number of voting stocks of|Spring. Generally favorable weather con- 


this company. Also Mr. Graustein rep- 
resented a committee of bond holders of 
the Riordan properties of Canada, in which 


properties the Harris-Forbes and Company | State highway construction program called | 
were interested, and the properties were| for many additional workers, and this ac- 


Statute Clarified 


Attorney General of State Out- 
lines Effect of Law on 
School Funds 


Litrte Rock, Ark., April 30. 
In a recent opinion rendered to Mrs. 


Mary Ella Felts, treasurer of Polk County, | 


Attorney General Hal L. Norwood held 
that a provision of the new Arkansas 
school law, Act 169 of 1931, requiring 
banks in which school funds are de- 


| 





posited and county treasurers to furnish 
special corporate surety bonds, should be 
observed whenever it is possible to pro- 
vide such bonds. 


By Compensation 


Fund in Oregon 


Growing Number of Mishaps 
And Low Point of Activity 
In Industries 
As Reason for Changes 


Satem, Ores, April 30. 
Increases of 5 to 20 per cent in rates 


He ruled, however, that whenever surety | for workmen's compensation insurance 
bonds can not be obtained, the treasurer | written by the State fund have been an- | 
may handle school funds under the reg-| nounced by the State Industrial Accident 


ular official bond and the county deposi- | Ggommission. 


tory may handle the funds under its bond 
executed for the protection’ of all county 
funds. 

The Attorney’ General pointed out that 
the 1931 legislature amended an act of 
1929 relating to depository bonds and later 
passed an act repealing the Act of 1929, 
thus leaving the 1927 Act in effect. 

Under that law a depository bank may 
furnish a personal bond signed by five 
solvent qualified sureties, a corporate 
surety bond or put up United States bonds 
equal to the required armount of the offi- 


|cial’s bond. He said that while the school 


law requires an official bond, and such 
bond should be furnished if possible, no 
penalty is provided for failure to furnish 
the additional bond. 


Billsto Revise Control 
Of Utilities Passed by 


Employment in the rail- | 
4.5 per|road shops was under normal, but mod- 


Fair Rate Board to Replace 


| 


| Pennsylvania House. 


Nearly all industrial classi- 


fications are affected. The new rates be- 
come effective July 1. 


The rates for the logging industry, op- 
erating west of the Cascade mountains, 
were increased approximately 20 per cent, 
while the agricultural classification 
increased 10 per cent. 

Industry at Low Point 

“During the past three weeks the Com- 
mission has devoted considerable thought 
and study to the experience of the past 
five years’ said Chairman Charles T. 
Early in commenting on the rate changes, 
“Many advances in the more hazardous 
occupations have been necessary because 
of the rapid increases in number of ac- 
cidents, the increased time loss, and the 
advance in medical services. 


|On Indiana Public Property 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 30, 


Public property in Indiana may be in- 
sured in mutual insurance companies, ac- 
cording to an opinion just submitted to 
the State Insurance Commissioner, John 
C. Kidd, by Attorney General James M. 
Ogden. In so holding Mr. Ogden ad- 
hered to a prior ruling rendered by for- 
mer Attorney General U. S. Lesh. Mr, 
Ogden's opinion follows in full text: 


Dear Sir: I have before me your letter 
requesting an official opinion as to whether 


Advanced Public officials may legally insure public 


property in mutual insurance companies. 
The question of the right to carry insur- 


}ance at all is not involved, the sole ques- 


tion being as to whether such officials 
may insure public property in mutual as 
distinguished from stock companies in 


;cases in which they may legally insure 


| 


| 
“Industrial activity is at a low ebb. The 


accident fund is based upon a percentage 
of payroll contributed by the employer 
and a contribution from the workmen of 
1 per cent a day. In order to maintain 
the fund it has been absolutely necessary 
to increase the rate of compensation.” 


The Commision will cooperate with em- 


ployers in an accident prevention cam- | 


paign, it was announced, in the hope of ob- 


individual employers may secure rate re- 


Commission Would Be rs | 
Created and Service Com- New York Hospitals Offer 


pany Law Changed 


Harrissurc, Pa., April 30. 


The House has passed the three meas- | 


| 
| 


Data on Industrial Cases 


New York, N. Y., April 30. 
Representatives of hospitals in and 


| 


| 


; taining a favorable experience whereby | 


| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


jures advocated by Governor Pinchot to| around New York City testified April 29) 


| abolish the Public Service Commission, 


| ditions permitted outdoor work to go for-| create a Fair Rate Board in its stead, 


ward and there was a more active demand 
for experienced farm help. The extensive 


subsequently taken over by this group.|tivity will play a major part in stimulat- 
These were two contacts which Mr. Grau- ing employment among unskilled workers 
stein had prior to becoming associated | and in the industries furnishing materials. 
with this group. Mr. Graustein had prac- |/Approximately 4,000 men are employed on 
| highways at present and double this num- 


ticed law in Boston. 


Some other officers and employes, namely, | ber will be engaged by April 15. 


Automo- 


F. D. Comerford, president of the New |biles assembling plants, electrical supplies, 
England Power Association and vice-presi- |dqrug and chemical establishments, iron 
dent and treasurer of the International| and steel mills, and lumber yards regis- 


Paper and Power Company; N. C. Head, |tered material employment gains. 


Rail- 


vice-president of this company, and J. F.|road shops operated on part time sched- 
Rollins, a lawyer and assistant to the|ules and flour mills reported seasonal dull- 


president of this company, came with this | ness. 


group from the legal firm in Boston with 
which Mr. Graustein had been associated. 
These men came with this group and Mr. 





Municipal improvements, 
work, and railroad maintenance called for 
additional unskilled labor during the 
month. Building was more active, but 


Graustein when he became associated with |there was a surplus of workers who fol- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 








1089405, W. S. Ferguson, Reinforced con- 
crete dock or pier, filed March 3, 1931, D. 


C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 6447, The Dock & Ter- 
minal Engineering Co., et al. v. Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. Co. Same, filed March 19, 1931, 


D. C. San Juan, P. R., Doc. E 1648, The Dock 
Terminal Engineering Co. et al. vy. San 
Antonio Docking Co. Doc. E 1649, The Dock 
& Terminal Engineering Co., et al. v. Munic- | 
ipality of Ponce, P. R. Doc. E 1650, The 
Dock & Terminal Engineering Co., et al. v. 
F. B. Rexach, Inc. Doc. E 1651, The Dock 
& Terminal Engineering Co., et al. v. San 
Juan Dock Co. Doc. E 1652, The Dock & 
Terminal Engineering Co., et al. v. Pyramid 


Dock Co. Doc. E 1653, The Dock & Terminal 
Engineering Co., et al. v. The Porto Rico 
Coal Co Doc. E 1654, The Dock & Ter- 
minal Engineering Co, et al. v. Pier No. 
3, Inc Doc. 2101, The Dock & Terminal 
Engineering Co., et al. v. F. B, Rexach. | 
Same, filed March 4, 1931, D. C., E. D. Tex 


Ingersoll-Rand Co 


(Beaumont), Doc. 457, The Dock & Terminal 
Engineering Co., et al. v. Magnolia Petro- 
leum Co. Same, filed March 6, 1931, D. C., | 
E. D. Tex. (Beaumont), Doc. 457, The Dock 
& Terminal Engineering Co., et al. v. Gulf | 
Refining Co. | 
1126379, A. A. Brown, Trousers, filed Jan. 
27, 1931, D. C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 6399, Brown | 
Method Co., Inc. vy. L. Farbman, et al. (Farb- 
man & Wilson). | 
1153217, J. F. Grace, Condenser, filed March 
24, 1931, D. C., 5. D Y., Doc. E 59/72, | 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. v. | 
1197166. (See 1428762.) 
1201270. L.gde Forest, Oscillating current 
generator, 1801272 same, Telegraph and 
telephone receiving system, 1221035, same, 


Apparatus for use in wire or radio com- 
munications, 1311264, 1314252, same, Oscillat- 
ing generator, 1348157, same, Apparatus for 
amplifying pulsating electric currents, 
1377405, same, Audion circuit, 1417662, 1507- 
016, same, Radio signaling system, 1680207, 
De Forest & Logwood, same, 1218195, C. V. 
Logwood, System for transmitting communi- 
cations, 1440834, same, Radio communica- 
tions, 1525941, same, Radio signaling sys- 
tem, filed March 24, 1931, D. C. Md., Doc. 
E 1859, De Forest Radio Co. vy. Radio Victor 
Corp. of America. 
1218195. (See 1201270.) 
1221030, H. D. Currier, Telephone system, 
same, Trunk circuit, 1556761, Cur- 
rier & Eaton, same, 1594877, same, Tele- 
phone system, 1261492, H. D. Currier, et al., 
same, filed March 25, 1931 cC.. W. D. N 
Y., Doc. 350, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. v. New York Telephone Co., et al. 
1221035. (See 1201270.) 
1261492, 1283400. (See 1221030.) | 
1283404, H. L. Feasel, Mop, D. C., S. D. | 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. P-23-M, O'’Cedar | 
Corp. v. O-U-Dust Corp., et al Patent held | 
valid March 13, 1931 | 
1311264. (See 1201270.) 
1313080, L. H. Ensten, Knitted cap, D. C 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 51/34, L. H. Ensten, et 
al. v. S. Ascher & Co., Inc. Dismissed Dec 
11, 1929 
1314252. 
1316477 
1340328, 


(See 1201270.) 
(See 1428762.) 
A. B. Cooling, Driving mechanism 


D. C. Minn., 4th Div., Doc. ——, Superior 
Machine Co. vy. New England Furniture & 
Carpet Co., et al 

1348157, 1377405. (See 1201270.) 

1358182. (See 1428762.) | 

1395893, C. W. Beck, Steering wheel and 
method of forming same, 1481530, 1502540, 
1527464, same, Steering wheel, D. C., S. D. 
Mich., S. Div., Doc. 2048, Beck-Frost Corp. 
v. General Motors Corp. Dismissed with- 


out prejudice March 19, 1931 

1405936, 1662437, K. E. Peiler, Apparatus 
for feeding molten glass, 1662436, same. 
Apparatus for and method of feeding molten 
glass, 1677436, E. T. Ferngren, Glass feeding 
and delivering mechanism and process, D 
C., E. D. Mo., E. Div., Doc. 8524, Hartford 
Empire Co Obear-Nester Glass Co., et al. 
Dismissed March 23, 1931, 

1407948, B. G. Rand, Card index cabinet, 
1429628, J. H. Rand, Jr., Record cabinet, 
filed March 25, 1931, D. C., 8. D. Ohio, W. 
Div., Doc. E 725, Remington Rand, . #. 


1417662 
1420072. 
1422075, 

1420072 


(See 1201270.) 

(See 1422075.) 

L. V. Aronson, Sparking toy, 
same Mechanical toy, 1462317, 
same, Whirligig, 1558450, same, Sparkler, D. 
C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 52/154, Art Metal 
Works, Inc. vy. S. H. Kress & Co., Ine. Con- 
sent and order of discontinuance March 
26, 1931 

1428762, 1316477, #1. D. Currier. Telephone 
System, 1438170, same, Telephone system 
with flickering recall, 1197166, C. S. Wins- 
ton, Universal cord circuit for telephone 
systems, 1358182, C, Sparks, Trunk circuit, 
1566622, W. G. Shull, Telephone system, filed 
March 25, 1931, D. C.. W. D. N. ¥., Doc. 





|} 25, 
| & Stern 


351 
New York Telephone C- et al. 
} Si -) 

1439978; c. eae. Abstract of title and 
method of making same. filed March 30, 
1931, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 4714, 
The Automobile Abstract & Title Co. v. F. 
D. Fitzgerald 

1436458, J. Reece, Seat cover. Pp: Cc. B. Dd. 
Pa. Doc. 6441, Evr-Klean Seat Pad Co. Vv. 
Quaker Auto Supply Stores, Inc. Consent 
decree for plaintiff March 14, 1931. 

1438170. (See 1428762.) 

1440834. (See 1201270.) — 

708 < ngsdorf, Necktie, : 
pb. N °° .? 1307385. Franc-Strohmenger 
& Cowan, Inc. v. The Hilton Co., Inc. Con- 


| sent and order of discontinuance March 20, 


1931 


1447193, J. A. Watt, Water closet valve, 
filed Feb. 27, 1931, D. C D. Pa.. Doc. 
6439, American Rubber Products Corp. V. 


M. Townsend, Jr 


1462317. (See 1422075.) 

1481530 (See 1395893.) 

1494075, L. Murray. Belt and process of 
making same, 1610942, J. R. Gammeter, 
Endless belt and method of making 
1657300. H. W. Delzell, Reinforced side-driv- 
ing belt, D. C. Minn., 4th Div., Doc. E 1218 
Durkee Atwood Co., et al. v. The Miller 
Rubber Co Dismissed by consent March 
3, 1931 

1502540. (See 1395893.) 

1502547, R. Calvert. et al., Diatomaceous 


earth product and process of making, filed 


March 17, 1931, D. C., . D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. E T-77-H, Celite Corp. v. 
The Dicalite Co 

1507016, 1525941. (See 1201270.) 

1556761. (See 1221030.) 

1507826. (See 1588354.) 

1527464. (See 1395893.) 

1558450. (See 1422075.) 

1559520, T. M. Fairbairn, et al., Putting 
green and similar playing surface, D. C 
Minn., 4th Div., Doc. E 1734, National Pipe 
Products Corp., et al. v. H. 8. Call. Con- 


sent decree holding all claims valid and in- 
fringed (notice March 24, 1931). 

1566622, (See 1428762.) 

1569413, A. Weingaertner, Weather strip 
for windows, filed Jan. 29, 1930, and 1646155, 


D. Kulage, Weatherstrip unit, entered by 
counter-claim March 19, 1930, D. C., E. D 
Mo., E. Div., Doc. 8918, W. J. Mosiank v. D. 
Kulage, et al. Patent 1569413 held valid 
but not infringed; 1646155 held valid and 
claims 1, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 held infringed 
March 23, 1931. 

1588354, L. J. Grubman, Sound producing 
device, 1507826, same, Sound producing de- 


dolls, D , 8S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 
Voices, Inc. v. Goodyear Toy Co 

Dismissed without prejudice March 
1931 
1594877 


vice for @ 
49/385 
Inc 
23 
(See 1221030.) 

1610942 (See 1494075.) 

1630543, W. H. Scott, Recptacle filling and 
draining device, filed March 25, 1931, D. C. 
Mass., Doc. E 3409, W. H. Scott v. Siph-O- 
Products Corp., et al. 


1634032, H. Leoni, Necktie and lining 
therefor, D. C., S. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 49/218, 
Franc-Strohmenger & Cowan, Inc. v. Flex 
Thread Corp., et al. Dismissed on merits 
March 23, 1931 
1646155. (See 1569413.) 


1646563, J. R. Sonneborn, Box wrapping 
system, filed March 24, 1931, D. C. M. D 
Pa.. Doc. E 792, Autokraft Box Corp. v. The 


| Merchants Cigar Box Co. 


1657300, (See 1494075.) 


1662436. (See 1404936.) 
1662,437, 1677436. (See 1405936.) 
1680207. (See 1201270.) 


1681727, F. M. Emerson, Artificial cast 
stone and process of producing same, filed 
March 24, 1931, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 
59/71, Varitex Co. v. A. Vinci, et al. (Na- 
tional Cast Stone Co.). Doc. E 59/70, Varitex 
Co. v. New York Cut Cast Stone Corp. 

1694702, B. B. Deitel, Vanity case, 1715821, 
same, Novelty case, filed March 23, 1931, 
D. C., 8. D.N. Y., Doc. E 59/68, B. B. Deitel 
v. Unique Specialty Corp., et al. 

1698592, C. V. Hill, Refrigerator display 
case filed March 2, 1931, D. C., E. D. Pa. 
Doc, 6445, C. V. Hill & Co. Inc. v. M. 
Or TaT8S, filed March 
1712783 Alpe “ 
1931. " c's . E 59/83, I. 
Papick, et al. (Papick & Schantzer) v. Stern 
Inc 

1715821. (See 1694702.) 

1722005, J. A. McCarthy, Soot and grease 
extractor, filed March 12, 1931, D. C. Md., 
Doc. E 1854, Aluminate Co., Inc. v. Monarch 
Products Co., Inc. 

1739280, M. C. Behrman, Razor and blade 
therefor, 1773614, G. Dalkowitz, Safety razor, 
filed Jan. 30, 1931, D. C., D. Pa.. Doc. 
6407, American Safety Razor Corp. v. Frings 


Bros. Co 
1747747, Blade controlling 


rn, Finger ring, 
D. N. Y., Doc 


Oo. B. Walters, 


low this industry. 


lowa ° 


A large volume of highway construction 
was under way and labor requirements 
for this activity will increase, the peak in 
the demand being reached about May 1. 
Favorable weather stimulated the demand 
for farm labor, with plenty of this class 
of help available. There was evidence of 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. Vv. |increased employment of a more perma-|be limited to a term of 50 years. 


river | 


and to revise the public service com- 
pany law. 

The bill (H. 1630) to abolish the present 
| Commission was passed by a vote of 129 
to 64. 


The bill (H. 1631) to create a Fair Rate 
Board was approved by a vote of 128 
to 61. It provides for a Board of seven 
mempers to be appointed by the Goy- 
ernor by and with the consent of two- 
thirds of all the members of the Senate. 
The measure provides that the Board 
shall continue with the work now being 
performed by the Commission, all present 
employes continuing their duties and all 


performed. 


Change in Service Company Law 


| The bill (H. 1632) amending the law for 
regulation of utilities provides that one- 


half of any net earnings in excess of 7| 


; Per cent on the valuation and all excess 
earnings above 8 per cent shall be paid 

| to the State. 

| It would establish the prudent invest- 


|ment method of valuation for new com-| 


| panies or those seeking a material in- 
crease in their charter rights or to merge 
| their properties. 

Certificates of public convenience would 
Prefer- 


|nent nature in the iron and steel mills, | ence in the granting of certificates would 


| 


| 
| 


| 


especially in the engine and _ tractor 
plants. While increased building opera- 
tions resulted in better employment for 
building trades men, indications are that 
the resident supply will be more than ade- 
quate to meet the requjrements in this in- 
dustry during the season. Normal em- 
ployment was recorded in the mail order 
houses, automobile accessory plants, elec- 
trical supply houses, candy and confec- 
tionery establishments, and meat packing 
plants. Seasonal] dullness prevailed in the 
flour mills. 


Kansas 
Industrial employment showed substan- 
tial improvement during March, with 


-|further gains expected during the ensuing 


Spring months. The State Highway Com- 
mission has resumcd work on an extensive 


road-construction and improvement pro- | 


gram and will employ a large number of 
men during the Spring and Summer. Rail- 


road shops operated part time, with no} 
increase in| 


indications of a substantia! 
employment during April. Employment in 
flour mills was seasonally curtailed. An 
increase in building is expected to give 
employment to many additional workers 
during April. City improvements and farm 
activities should soon draw heavily upon 
the unskilled-labor supply. 


Nebraska 


Employment increased in a number of 
the leading industries, with prospects for 
further material gains during April. Fa- 
vorable weather permitted farmers to start 
their Spring work somewhat earlier than 
usual, and a brisk demand for agricultural 
labor is anticipated in the next 30 days. 
Transient workers have arrived and indi- 
cations are that there will be no shortage 
of unskilled labor. Contractors engaged in 
highway construction report they will add 


| materially to their forces, and similar pre- 
| dictions are made with respect to munici- 


| pal 


improvements and railroad mainte- 
nance crews. The residen: supply” of 
building-trades men will be adequate to 
meet the season's requirements. Curtailed 
forces were employed in the meat-packing 


| device for road mointainers, D. C., 8. D. 


| missed March 24, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


oO. B. 
Dis- 


Moines), Doc. 4442, 
Cc. R. Miller Tractor Co. 
1931. 

1773614. (See 1739280.) 

1781139, C. Talley, Hospital chart and card 
holder, filed March 20, 1931, D. C., 8. D. N. 
Y., Doc. E 59-50, C. Talley v. The Presby- 
terian Hospital of New York City. 

1784548, C. Seidman, Corded-edge knit 
neckband for sweater, filed Feb. 26, 1931. 
D. C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 6437, C. Seidman v. 
Carthage Knitwear Corp. 

1791030, L. L. Jones, Radio receiving sys- 
tem, filed March 27, 1931, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 59/88, L. L. Jones, et al. v. Radio 
Corp. of America. 

Re. 17207, O. A. Collings, Waterproof plas- 
tic, C. C. A., 8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doc. 8954, 
Kansas City Southern Rwy. Co., et al. v. 
Silica Products Co. Decree modified and 


Iowa (Des 
Walters v. 


affirmed March 17, 1931. | 


Re 17469, E. Bocchino, Safety device for 
fire escapes, filed Dec. 1, 1930, D. C. N. J., 
Doc. E 4153, Safety Device Fire Escape Co., 
Inc., et al. v. General Iron & Brass Co. Doc. 
E 4152, Safety Device Fire Escape Co., Inc., 
et al. v. I. Golish. 

Re. 17514, McCabe & Schoenholz, Pocket 
book top, Des. 80008, same, Pocketbook latch, 
D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 55/178, McCabe | 
& Schoenholz, Inc. v. Artistic Wire Form- | 
ing Co., Inc. Consent decree for injunction | 
March 23, 1931. 

Re. 17885, J. H. Janowitch, Shirt collar 
stiffener, filed March 25, 1931, D. C., 8. D. 
N. Y., Doc. E 59/73, Lakewood's Patents 
Corp. H. H. Newman, et al. 

Des. 54296, E. F. Wood, Emblem button, | 
D. C., 8. D. N. ¥., Doc, E'57/63, The Ameri- | 
can Legion v. General Embroidery & Mili- | 
tary Supply Co., Inc. Comsent decree for | 
plaintiff! (notice March 26, 1931). } 

Des. 80008. (See Re. 17514.) | 

Des. 81431, D. V. Belknap, Textile 
filed Jan. 26, 1931, D. C., BE. D. Pa., Doc | 
6395, Monumental Mills v. E. Wood. 


Vv. 


fabric, 


| be given to a municipal corporation or any | 


| lawfully constituted district upon a show- 
ing that it could furnish better service or 
at a lower cost. 


Jurisdiction Over Securities 


Jurisdiction over the issuance of securi- 
ties by public utilities would be conferred 
| upon the Board, together with jurisdiction 
| over the holders of 1 per cent or more of 
| voting capital stock and over affiliated in- 
|terests holding 10 per cent or more of 
| Stock. 
Management, engineering and contracts 
would be submitted to the Board for ap- 
proval. 


The bills now go to the Senate. 


Collections of Premiums 
Are Reduced in Montana 


HELENA, Mont., April 30. 
Insurance statistics compiled for the an- 
|nual report of the State Insurance Com- 
| missioner, which will be published about 
July 1, show that premiums collected in 
the State decreased during 1930. Accord- 
ing to the tabulation, premiums paid in 
| 1930 were $16,905,744; in 1929 the amount 
was $18,148,541. 

Fire insurance premiums collected in 
1930 showed a decrease from $5,411,688 to 

| $4,166,267, while life insurance premiums 
were off slightly from $8,972,797 to $8,- 
970,322. 

Fire insurance in force was reduced from 
$381,784,735 to $331,663,217 while life insur- 
ance in the State decreased from $298,- 
461,768 to $284,991,625. 
| establishments, and this industry will not 
| Show any material change for several 
months. Seasonal dullness prevailed in the 
flour mills. Gains were reported in the 

| brick and tile industry. 


South Dakota 


Unemployment in South Dakota will be 


at a hearing held by the Governes's com- 
mittee on workmer.’s compensation rela- 
tive to the problems confronting ‘their 
institutions in the handling of induStrial 
accident cases. Testimony brought out 
that a survey made throughout New York 


| State as to the cost of handling these 
| cases showed an average cost of $4.61 per 


| 


diem, exclusive of incidentals. At 


lowed to hospitals is $4.50 per diem. 
Representatives of Brooklyn 


the | 
| present time, it was stated, the charge al- | 


hospitals | 


| testified that one unsatisfactory condition 
is the “lifting” of patients from one hospi- 
tal to another because of the interest of 


the insurance company. 


Another phase 


discussed was third-party cases in which 


dent. 
charges and other subjects were con- 
sidered. ; 





Three Compensation Bills 
Enacted by New Jersey 


law are embodied in three bills 


F. Larson. 


party involved in an accident when the 
injured workman fails to do so within 
are 


of the Compensation Commissioner 


| made directly to the State Supreme Court, 
| eliminating the Court of Common Pleas. 





| 


Another bill (S. 161) signed by Governor 
Larson gives hospitals liens on accident 
awards obtained by persons who have not 
paid charges for medical attention and 
care. 


Greater Economy in Courts 
Is Sought in California 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
in the State, at least in the three largest 
trial courts at Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Oakland. The success achieved in 
jurisdictions which have adopted it is said 
to warrant its trial in California. 


Summary Judgments 


The council has recommended legisla- 


tion providing for summary judgment pro- 


existing contracts and obligations to be| the employer is not liable for the acci- 
Delay in payments, failure to pay 


Trenton, N. J., April 30. 
Changes in the workmen's compensation 
(S. 297, 
| 298 and 299) signed by Governor Morgan | 
Under the amendments the) 
time for filing claims is extended from one} 
to two years, an employer may sue a third | 


six months, and appeals from the rulings | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


|cedure, now applicable in the municipal | 
| ets big enough to | 


| 
| 


| 


relieved considerably within the next 30, 


days by work in connection with the high- 
way program. Due to the open Winter 
and mild weather, contractors will move 
their grading equipment earlier 
| usual. 
| cities and towns 


and justices’ courts of the larger cities, 
in the superior courts of the State. Sum- 
mary judgment procedure has been 
adopted in other jurisdictions, Judge Holl- 
zer explains, including Connecticut, Mich- 
igan, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Is- 
land and the District of Columbia. “The 
experience of other jurisdictions, coupled 
with the further fact that in no State 
having summary judgment procedure has 
any attempt been made to abolish the 
same,” it is stated, “should convince us 
of the wisdom of enacting similar legis- 
lation in California.” 


Judge Hollizer notes in the conclusion of | 


his report that “as a result of the efforts 
of leaders of the bench and bar, two im- 
portant developments in judicial adminis- 


tration have been initiated in the United | 


States during the present géneration. One 
of these has for its purpose the restoration 
to the judicial department of the rule- 
making authority. The other is familiarly 
known as the Judicial Council movement 

“The first of these two undertakings 
represents the attempt to entrust to those 
charged with the responsibility of admin- 
istering justice, the bar as well as the 


: than | bench, the authority to provide the rules 
Construction work in the larger!and regulations governing the administra- | 
as well as farm opera-|tion of the courts, and the practice and| 


| tions will also help materially to reduce procedure therein.” 


unemployment. Meat packing houses do 
|not anticipate any increase in activity. 
Slight employment gains are expeoted in 
| public utilities in April. 


North Dakota 


A surplus of farm help was reported; 
| howevei, indications are that the usual 
Spring requirements for this class will 
reach the peak early in April. 
coal mining decreased on account of ex- 
|ceptionally mild weather. Spring activity 
in automobile accessory plants, city im- 
provements, brick and tile plants, and the 
building industry should materially in- 
crease the demand for general labor dur- 
ing April. Fairly satisfactory employment 
prevailed in the plants producing dairy 


Progress of Movement 


The rule-making power has not been 
given the California courts, Judge Hollzer 


such property. 

This same question has been considered 
by former Attorney General U. S. Lesh 
who, in an opinion rendered under date 
of Jan. 17, 1922, to Hon. Jesse E. Esche- 
bach, then State Examiner, held that 
township and school corporations are not 
prohibited from insuring property of such 
corporations in mutual companies. I ade 


was | here to that opinion. 





—— 





HAND: 
KER: 
CHIEF 


BUT it was no joking 
matter to the bride. 
Someone had stepped 
on her “going away” 
handkerchief. The rare 
little bit of handed- 
down lace was crum- 
pled and soiled. And it 
had to be washed with 
infinite care. Could we? 
We could and did. 





We rather pride our- 
selves on our ability to 
take care of our guests. 
You'll find it reflected 
in rooms that have clos- 


all your clothes... .a 


| 
| every appointment which 





| notes. “Our court practice is still governed | 


| 


Lignite | result.” 


| 
| 


| 


products. This is the usual dull period in | 
flour milling, and there is little prospect | 


for an increase in employment in this in- 


dustry until the new wheat crop is ready | 


for the market. 
partment has awarded contracts for ap- 
proximately 300 miles of grading and 250 
miles of gravel road, thus assuring mate- 
rial increase in employment during the 
ensuing 30 days. 

(The survey of conditions in States 
of the east south central district will 
be published in full tert in the issue 
of Mw 2.) 


The State highway de- | 


by rigid statutes, thereby giving the re- 
quirements and the formalism of our pro- 
cedure the force of law, whereas these 
should be regarded merely as the means 
for the convenient attainment of a just 


The Judicial Council movement has 
mate sreaee progress, according to the 
report. The California Judicial Council 
was created by a constitutional amendment 
adopted in 1926. “Besides the Federal 
Judicial Council,” it is stated, “twenty of 
the States thus far have established a 
group of this character. These States, 
naming them in alphabetical order, are: 
California, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Virginia, 


| Washington and Wisconsin. 


“In addition there are 13 States, namely, 
Delaware, Florida, Iowa, Louisiana, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Vermont, West Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming, in which efforts are 
now being made to establish a judicial 
council,” 


ere 


a hotel worthy of the 
name provides. But 
what you'll be sure to 
notice is a spirit of extra 
service, in all the little 
things which United 
Hotel employees are 
thaught to take the time 
to do well! 


wvv 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED 
HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITy's only United. The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA... . The Benjamin Franklin 







SOATTEE WARE... nnn ovncaseal The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS... .. ..... The Bancro’ 
NEWARK, N.J.............The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J... . The Alexander Hamilton 
TRENTON, N.J..-.- 200 ceeee The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. ......++++ The Penn-Harris 
AEBANY, B. Yicesrccveccccans he Ten E 
SYRACUSE, N.Y... The Onondaga 
ROCHESTER, N.Y... he Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N The Niagara 


ERIE, PA.. The Lawrence 
AKRON, OHIO The Portage 
FLINT, MICH. . . The Durant 
KANSAS CITY, MO.. .: The Pre c 
TUCSON, ARIZ...... 6-2 ees El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO CAL........ e St. Francis 


SHREVEPORT, LA....The Weshiggeee Souns 


NEW ORLEANS, LA............ The Roosevelt 
NEW ORLEANS, LA...........++. The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT........+.+ The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT... .. The Clifton 


WINDSOR, ONT........... The Prince Edward 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, BW1. TheConstantSpring 


ae 
——_ ee 
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Nation Leading 
In Scrapping Old 
Merchant Ships 


Plan Is to Create Up-to-date 
Merchant Marine to Carry 
Greater Portion of Coun- 
try’s Commerce 


Obsolete merchant fleet tonnage 
scrapped in the United States since 1921 
is more than double the amount of new 
construction during the nine-year period, 
the Shipping Board has just announced, 
and the expense of maintaining unusable 
vessels in an idle condition is being elim- 
inated. 

Such a “modest building program,” less 
than 600,000 gross tons, “absolves the 
United States of being a contributing fac- 
tor” in increasing the present surplus 
tonnage of the world’s merchant fleet, the 
statement declares. The United States 
during the past nine years not only built 
in a manner suited to its needs, the Board 
pointed out, but also led in ship-scrapping. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

That the United States is doing its part 
to reduce the volume of surplus sea-going 
tonnage of the world is indicated clearly 
in a report completed by the Shipping 
Board Bureau of Research showing that 
the amount of obsolete tonnage scrapped 
in this country during the past nine years 
is more than double the volume of new 
construction. 


Policies Maintained 


This does not mean that the shipping, 


policies of the United States as outlined 
in the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, and 
reaffirmed in that of 1928, have not been 
made effective, or even retarded. On the 
contrary, it is evidence that obsolete types 
of merchant vessels are being weeded out 
of the American Merchant Marine and the 
expense of maintaining unusable vessels 
in idle status is being eliminated. 


Constructive measures for the reestab- 
lishment of the American flag on the seas 
really began in the later part of 1922. 
when the close of a depression period 
found the merchant fleets of the world 


with surplus vessels estimated at about | 


13,000,000 tons. In the United States, the 
course of action taken was transfer of 
Government owned fleets to private hands 
and scrapping of idle vessels unlikely to 
be needed for active operation. 


American flag shipping services are now 
open to all parts of the world, provid- 
ing regular services available for our ex- 
porters, importers and the traveling public. 
Largely as a result of this program 82 
Am>rican lines with 700 ships of 2,500,000 
gre-s tons now engaged in the foreign 
and noncontiguous trades are 88 per cent 
privately owned and are rendering effi- 
cient service in the transportation of the 
Nation's commerce. 


During the period 1866 to 1913 Amer- 
ican ships carried an annual average of 
14.6 per cent of our total water-borne im- 
ports and exports. In 1914 this proportion 
fell to less than 10 per cent. 

From 1922 to 1930, inclusive, American 
shins carried an annual average of nearly 
34 ner cent in value and 41 per cent in 
volume of our total water-borne foreign 
commerce. This is more than American 
shi-: carried in any similar period in over 
ee 

>? progress that has been made since 
the inauguration of regular American flag 
services under the control and with the 
cooperation of the United States Shipping 
Board in foreign trade is significant by 


Ss 


reason of the fact that the bulk of the} 


ships in these services have had to com- 
pete throughout these years with foreign 
ships of post-war construction, while our 
ships are largely products of the war-time 
shipbuilding program. Contrary to the 
opinions sometimes expressed of the short- 
comings of the many vessels built during 
the emergency, these vessels have func- 
tioned remarkably well and have been and 
are rendering useful service in providing 
a nucleus for a modern American mer- 
chant marine. Another important factor 
has been the increased employment of 
American seamen. 
Example of Competition 

As an example of the competition en- 
countered by American flag ships during 
this pioneering period in essential world 
trade routes, the records disclose that 
from 1922 to 1930, inclusive, of ocean- 
going ships of 2,000 gross tons and over, 
2,067 ships of over 13,000,000 gross tons 
were built. Great 
over 8,380,000 tons; Germany 281 of over 
1,850,000; France 154 of over 933,000; 
Italy 103 of over 809,000; Japan 120 of 
over 706,000; and the United States only 
62 of less than 600,000 tons. We were 


outbuilt in both numbers and tons by all | 


of our competitors; in numbers from a 
maximum of 21 to 1 to a minimum of 
2 to 1. 

Critics who seem to regard with dis- 
favor the present-day growth of the 
American merchant marine assail our 
present-day building program on the the- 


ory that there is a surplus of world ton- | 


mage. The fact that there is a surplus 
at the present time is true. 
mated to be about 8,000,000 gross tons 


largely as a result of the world-wide de- 


pression. 
In 1922, the surplus of the world’s sea- 


going tonnage was about 13,000,000 gross | 


tons. Notwithstanding this fact, the 
prin¢ipal maritime nations began to build 
new ships. In the intervening time about 
13,000,000 gross tons, of which the United 
States built less than 600,000 tons, have 
been added to their fleets. 


The amount we built was slight and dur-| 


ing this period the United States led the 


Britain built 1,347 of | 


It is esti- | 


New Agreement 
| On Gulf Orient Line 





Merchant Fleet 
Closes Negotiations’ With 
New Orleans Company 


| The Shipping Board has just approved 
}an operating agreement negotiated by the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation with the 
'Tampa Interocean Steamship Company, 
|of New Orleans, for operation of the 
| American Gulf Orient Line on the basis 
|of a lump sum payment of $25,000 per 
| Voyage, the operator to assume all repairs 
|/up to $7,500 per voyage. The estimated 
number of voyages for the coming year 
lis 16. 

| The American Gulf Orient Line is a 
| Cargo service operating 10 vessels between 
| Gulf of Mexico ports of the United States 
and China and Japan, voyages being 
made via Pacific coast ports of the United 
States and Honolulu. It is now operated 
by the Tampa Interocean Steamship 
Company under an agreement negotiated 
in 1924—Issued by the United States 
Shipping Board. 


Paper Shopping Bags 
_ Classified for Tariff 


| Needs as Envelopes 


Protests of Baltimore Con- 
cern Overruled by Cus- 
toms Court; Liquid Sugar 
Case Submitted 


New York, April 30.-—-Containers made 
of kraft paper and _ lithographically 
| printed, given away free by department 
stores as shopping bags. were properly 
classified by appraising officers as envel- 
opes, the Customs Court decides in over- 
ruling protests of the F. H. Shallus Com- 
pany of Baltimore. 


Presiding Judge Fischer in his opinion 
decided these containers are so ciassifi- 
jable under paragraphs 1308 and 1309, 
Tariff Act of 1922. The importers sought 
|to prove that these containers could not 
|be used for mailing purposes and that 
|duty should have been assessed at the 
|rate on lithographically printed articles 
or on fhanufactures of paper, or of which 
paper is the component material of chief 
value, not specially provided for. 


| Application of the Hecht Company, 
| Washington department store, for the re- 
{mission of additional duties incurred by 
reason of undervaluation of imported 
merchandise on entry, is granted in a 
decision just announced by Judge Tilson. 
“An examination of the record pre- 
sented in this case,” Judge Tilson writes, 
\“satisfies us of the good faith of the im- 
| porters in entering the merchandise at a 
| value less than that found upon final ap- 
|praisement. The petition is therefore 
granted.” (Petition 4283-R.) 
| The liquid sugar case has been sub- 
mited for decision. A ruling by the court 
whether this commodity is dutiable as 
sugar or at a lower duty as sugar syrup, 


will not be forthcoming for some weeks. | 


Hearings in the case, reported to in- 
volve huge sums in customs duties; began 
in Savannah, Ga., in March and were 
continued to New York. The issue stands 
in the name of the Savannah Sugar Re- 
fining Company. 


Presiding Judge I. F. Fischer has an-| 
nounced the appointment of William H. | 


| Tietgen as United States marshal for the 
jcourt. This is the first time that the 
customs tribunal has had its own marshal. 
|Mr. Tietgen has been associated with the 
customs court, formerly the Board of 
| United States General Appraisers, for 
|; many years, as a clerk. 
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Fall Below Level « DAILy RECORD OF BONDS » 
Set Duri g 1930 Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 
n NEW YORK, N. Y., April 30. received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
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rat the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that ‘ = an —— ~~ used “ one a 
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Gain in Shipments of En- banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
ines and Part M Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
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| World Light Unit Sought 


being worked out at the Bureau of Stand- 
| ards. : 
| France have assured their cooperation. 
| Specialists now are seeking to find the 
|exact, unchanging unit by which all light 


| will be measured. This unit probably will | 


‘be adopted. (Department of Commerce.) 


Rate Cases wai Complaints 


Filed With the I. C. C. Are Announced | 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 30 made public decisions in rate 


cases which are summarized as follows: | 


Home Oil Co. v. Mid- 
land Valley Railroad. Rate charged on one 
carload of gasoline from Tulsa, Okla., 
Trousdale, Kans., found inapplicable. Applic- 
lable rate found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 23681.—Curtin-Howe Corp. v. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Rate on zinc meta arsenite 
compound, in tank-car loads, from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to Norfolk, Va., found unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded 

No. 23068.—New Castle Lime & 
v. Aliquippa & Southern Railroad. 
on ground limestone, in carloads, from Shaw 
Junction, Pa., to certain destinations in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia found unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial and preferential. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed and reparation awarded. 

No. 22850 and Related Cases.—Swift & Co. 
v. Alabama & Vicksburg Railway. Rates on 
| butter and eggs, in straight or mixed car- 
loads, between points in southern territory, 
from Evansville, Ind., to destinations in south- 
territory, and from points in southern 
territory to destinations in trunk-line terri- 
tory and in Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Massachusetts found not unreasonable except 
where higher than third-class rates. 

No. 22754 and Related Cases.—Nevins 
| Co., Inec., v. Florida East Coast 
Rates on citrus fruits, in carloads, from Jay- 
Jay, Cocoa, and Titusville, Fla., to destina- 
tions in trunk-line territory found unreason- 
able. Reasonable rates, prescribed and repa- 
| ration awarded. 
| No, 22691 and Related Cases._Dewey 


No. 23651.—Kansas 


Stone Co. 


ern 


Fruit 


Port- 


| land Cement Co. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa | 


Fe Railway. Carload rates on cement from 
| Iowa producing points to destinations in Iowa, 
| Missouri, Minnesota, Nebraska and South Da- 
kota found not unreasonable or unduly prej- 
udicial compared with the rates from Louis- 


to | 


Rates | 


Railway. | 


, troleum products, in tank-car loads, 
| crude petroleum, and from and to certain 
points, on crude petroleum, in tank-car loads, 


|in intrastate commerce, unduly prejudicial to 
| shippers in interstate commerce, and unjustly 
discriminatory against interstate commerce. 
| Bases of rates prescribed which will remove 
| such preference, prejudice, and discrimina- 
tion. 

| No. 23880.—J. S. Cosden, Vv. 


Inc., Chicago, 


Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. Rates | 


| charged on interstate shipments of oil-well 
} Supplies and wrought-iron pipe. in carloads, 
| between points in Texas and South Dakota 
found inapplicable in part. Applicable rates 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
No. 23732.—Clark Fruit Co. v. Arkansas 
Valley Interurban Railway. Rates on freph 


to Joplin, Mo., Fort Scott, Pittsburg, and 
Coffeyville, Kans., found unreasonable. Rea- 
sonable rates for the future prescribed and 
reparation awarded. 

No. 23384 and Related Cases.—Malden Ice 
Manufacturing Co. v. Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
noin Railway. Rates on coal, in carloads, 
from points in southern Illinois and western 
Kentucky to certain points in southeastern 
Missouri found unreasonable. Reasonable 
rates prescribed and reparation awarded. 

No. 23523.—Las Vegas Lumber Co. v. Atchi- 
| son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 1. Rates on 
| coal, in carloads, from Canon City, Colo., to 
| Las Vegas, N. Mex., 
| On past shipments but unreasonable for the 
future. 2, Rates on the same commodity from 
| Trinidad and Walsenburg, Colo., and points 
grouped therewith to Las Vegas, N. Mex., 
| found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- 
| scribed and reparation awarded 
Finance Docket No. 8544.—Nashville, Chat- 
| tanooga & St. Louis Railway, Abandonment. 
| Recommended that the Commission find that 
the present and future public convenience 
| and necessity permit the abandonment by 
| the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail- 
| way of the major portion of its Swan Creek 
branch in Hickman County, Tenn. 


‘ a ; 7 ».| Ville, Nebr., or Rapid City, S. Dak. Intra- 
world in the scrapping of ships. The Gov | state carload rates on cement from Rapid 
ernment scrapping program alone, con-| City found not unjustly discriminatory against | 


sidering only steel ocean-going vessels of 


2,000 
nearly 


gross tons and over, 
1,500,000 tons. 


interstate commerce or unduly preferential as 


amounted to;} compared with the rates from Iowa producing 
In other words, a| Points. 
net reduction during this period, of 900,- 


Intrastate carload rates on cement from 
Louisville, Nebr., to Omaha, Nebr., and inter- 


| Rate Complaints 


| Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission announced 


000 gross tons, is the contribution of the| mediate points, found to be unduly preferen- | April 29 are summarized as follows: 


United States to the world’s overtonnage | tial of Louisville and of intrastate traffic from | 


problem ; that point, and unduly prejudicial to com- 

: ae plainants and unjustly discriminatory § as 
—, erg meting rg a. | against interstate traffic from Iowa producing 
plished and projected calls for approxi-| points. 
mately 70 ships of about 800,000 gross 


tons over a period of eight years under 





Defendants directed to remove such 
undue preference and prejudice and unjust 
discrimination. Carload rates on cement from 


| Rapid City to St. Paul and Minneapolis, |Plainamt. Ask for a rule which will not | ville Railroad Co. Unlawful, illegal and in- 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1928—an'! minn., and intermediate points found aa penalize the shipper in instances of this | application rates on shipments of creosote 
average of 8 or 9 ships per year. reasonable or otherwise unlawful. character, and reparation. oil, tank carload, from Woodward, Ala., to 
This modest building program, entirely Examiners’ Reports Pt. me Bub. oe Ee aiteees, Maser Ce. Nashville, Tenn., in violation of section 6 

. 5 * ‘ : = ance, ebr., V. chison, opeka anta | of the act. 
for our own needs, coupled with our past The Commission also made public pro |Fe Railway. Against lawfully published rates No. 24398.—Rudy-Patrick Seed Company, 


and present scrapping program, absolves posed reports of its examiners in rate and 
the United States of being a contributing | finance cases, which are summarized as 
factor in adding to the present surplus follows: 
world tonnage. No. 23640 and Related Cases.—Rates on Pe- 
Today, the United States is the greatest yoleum, Ont Totrcloum, Products, Within woe 
exporting nation in the world. To hold petroleum products, in tank-car loads, except | 
this position and carry on to greater | crude petroleum, from Cody, Greybull, Cas- 
heights is a necessity and an honorable | per. and Glenrock, Wyo., to Montana desti- 
aspiration. | but “unreasouaiie’ forthe iteurs:“Beocoe 
Those who criticize us lose sight of | apie maximum bases of rates prescribed, Mon- 
our objective: It is to have a modern and| tana intrastate rates on petroleum and pe- 
up-to-date merchant marine to carry the | ————— = ~~ — 
greater portion of our commerce. That 
is what we seek and that is what we are 
achieving. 


‘Higher Rates on Potatoes 


Oppose Compensation Act By an order entered April 29 in Inves- 

Certain employers and insurance com- tigation and Suspension Docket No. 3595, 
panies in Quebec, Canada, are said to be; the Interstate Commerce Commission 
opposing the proposed Workmen's Com-| suspended from April 30, 1931, until Nov. 
pensation Act, sponsored by the govern-| 30, 1931, the operation of certain sched- 
ment to replace the old compensation 
act now in force since 1928. The proffered 
legislation is said to be satisfactory to 
organized labor there. (Department of 
Labor.) 


loads, between points 
southwestern territories, which would re- 
sult in increased charges. 


In Transit Suspended | 


ules proposing to restrict the storage in| Nn 


transit rules on potatoes and onions, car- | road. 
in western and/| ®nd joint rates on bituminous coal in car- 


Edinburg, Ind., v. The Pennsylvania Rail- 

No. 24367., Sub. No. 2.—Leader Iron Works, | road. Unjust and unreasonable rates on car- 
Inc., Decatur, Ill, v. Illinois Central Rail-| joad shipments of walnut logs, from Moore- | 
road. Unjust and unreasonable charges On| feld, W. Va., to Edinburg, Ind. Cease and 


shipments of plate or sheet tanks, Decatur, 
Ill., to New York City, by reason of carriers 
furnishing two cars of smaller dimensions 
than that of the one car ordered by the com- 


on shipments of tank car loads of gasoline, 
kerosene, gas oil, fuel oil, and other petro- 
leum products from Borger, Colo., and Pampa, 
Tex., Enid and other points in Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Missouri to destinations in Wyo- 


ming and Nebraska, as unjust and unrea- | 


sonable. Ask for the establishment of just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24394.—Olive Hill Limestone Co., Olive 
Hill, Ky., v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Against rates and combinations of rates on 
crushed stone, from Atlas, Highland and Lime- 
stone, Ky., to points in West Virginia as un- 
just, unlawful, unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainant in competition with sand and gravel 
from Charleston and other competitive points 
in West Virginia. Ask cease and desist order, 
the establishment of reasonable, Just and non- 
prejudicial rates and reparation. 





A standard of light for all the world is} 


Laboratories in Germany and in| 


except | 


found to be unduly preferential of shippers | 


peaches, in carloads, from points in Illinois | 


found not unreasonable | 
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Scientists Review Advance 
Made in Studying Earth 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
| instruments for making resistivity meas- 


urements.” 

A statement of the work related to ter- 
restrial magnetism and electricity of the 
Naval Research Laboratory during the 
past year was given by E. O. Hulbert, 
Superintendent of the Laboratory's Heat 
'and Light Division: ; ; 

“A. H. Taylor measured the skip dis- 
tances of short radio waves 7 to 15 meters. 
| Taylor, Young and Kenrick continued the 
observations on the short times echoes 
of short radio waves received occasion- 
ally inside of the normal skip zones. 
| “R, Gunn continued his theoretical de- 
velopment of the electromagnetism of the 
|/sun and its atmosphere and the bearing 
| on the observed solar rotation. — Gunn 
| showed that the solar diurnal quiet day 
| not be u in the earth’s magnetism could 





not be used, as Chapman used it, to cal- 
culate the electrical conductivity of the 
earth’s core; he concluded that Chapman’s 
| value was probably too low by several or- 
ders of magnitude. ; 

“H, B. Maris completed a careful list 
of terrestrial: magnetic disturbances ob- 
served from 1839 to 1930. From this he 
drew the average curve of the seasonal 
variation of magnetic disturbance and 
showed that this was well accounted for 
by the ultraviolet-light theory of magnetic 
storms. Maris further found that three 
very famous cases of the break-up of large 
comets occurred at epochs of strong ter- 
restrial magnetic disturbance and showed 
that Jean’s suggestion of solar gravita- 
tion as the cause of the break-up seems 
difficult to believe. 

“E. O. Hulburt continued the develop- 
ment of the ultraviolet-light theory of 
aurorae and magnetic storms, bringing out 
further details in agreement with obser- 
vation. He calculated the atmospheric 
ionization by cosmic rays, and concluded 
that C. T. R. Wilson’s hypothesis of 
‘run away’ elctrons from thunderclouds 
as the cause of the pentrating radiation 
did not account for the facts as observed 
by Millikan. 


unreasonable, inequitable, and unduly preju- 
dicial to petitioner and unduly preferenital 
to defendants in violation of section 1 and 
other appropriate sections of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

No. 24396.—Homer I. Cutsinger & Company, 


desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24397.—American Tar Products Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., v. Louisville & Nash- 


| Kansas City, Mo., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
|Fe Railway. Unjust and unreasonable rates on 
| shipments of cane seed, sometimes called 
sorghum seed, carloads, from points in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Missouri to their warehouse at Kansas City, 
Mo., which after being cleaned, sacked and 
stored, are reshipped to points in North Caro- 


| mospheric ion theory of the zodiacal light 


| Bureau at Strasbourg, France. 








and the gegenschein. 

“M. P. Hanson, of this Laboratory, in 
charge of radio of the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition, brought back solar and lunar 
spectra taken at Little America, Antarc- 
tica. From these spectra the ozone in 


| the upper atmosphere above Little Amer- 


ica came out to be about 0.28 cm. in 
thickness during the Antarctic day, and 
roughly the same value during the Antarc- 
tic night.” 

N. H. Heck, chief of the Division of 
Terrestrial Magnetism, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, presented suggestions of Dr. Rothe, 
head of the International Seismological 
One sug- 
gestion was that an American delegate go 
to Strasbourg before the 1933 meeting of 
the International Geodetic and Geophysi- 
cal Union at Lisbon, Portugal. to become 
familiar with the work there. He also 
suggesterd that certain seismological in- 
struments that are developed in the United 


States be sent to Strasbourg for compari- 

|son with similar instruments developed in 
| Europe. 
Dr. Lewis V. Judson, of the Bureau of 
| Standards, reported progress in the grad- 
| uation and calibration of precision circles 
| to the section on geodesy. D. L. Hazard, 
| of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, said its 
| field magnetic work during recent years 
has been primarily devoted to the occu- 
pation of “repeat stations” at intervals of 
| about five years to determine the change 
| of the earth’s magnetism with lapse of 
| 


time. 

H. B. Maris, of the Naval Research 
| Laboratory, in a paper on ultra violet 
| theory of comet activity, said comet ac- 
| tivity has been preceded by unusual mag- 
netic disturbance. 


1847 give support to the theory that most 
irregularities in comet activities are caused 
| by irregularities in solar ultra-violet rad- 
iation. 





Temporary Licenses Given to Group 


Of Stations Pending Radio Hearings 





GPECTAL authorization to 15 broadcasting stations to operate simultaneously dur- 
ing daylight hours was granted by the Federal Radio Commission April 30 for 


the period from April 30 to July 1. It wa 


Ss explained orally at the Commission that 


these stations heretofore have operated simultaneously during daylight hours, but 


that under a recent general order (105) 


provision was made for inclugion of such 


hours of operation in regular State and zone quotas for facilities, thus necessitating 


modification of licenses to embrace this provision. 


In the following cases the Commission 
directed that special authorization be is- 
sued authorizing the following stations to 
operate simultaneously in accordance with 
the action set forth, said authorizations 


|to be for the period beginning 3 a. m., E. 


S. T., April 30, 1931, and ending 3 a. m., E. 
S. T., July 1, 1931, pending receipt and (or) 
action on formal applications for modifi- 


| cation of license: 


Hulburt developed an at-| 


several States of the United States as unjust, | 





lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates and repa- 
ration. 

No, 24399.—Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Til., v. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Against 
rates on fresh meats, from packing plants at 
Chicago, East St. Louis, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Sioux City, Kansas City, St. Joseph and 
South Omaha, on basis of full third class and 





No. 24393, The Dresser Sand Co, vy. Chicago 
| Great Western Railroad. Unjust and unrea- 
}sonable rates on sand in carload lots from 
| Leavenworth, Kans., to New Market, Mo., to 
| the extent they exceed 3 cents. Ask for cease 
}and desist order, the establishment of a rate 
|} mot to exceed 3 cents and reparation. 

ew York City, v. The Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
The establishment of through routes 


loads, from points on the Jine of the peti- 
tioner to destinations on or reached via the 
lines of the several defendant carriers, in the 


No. 24395.—Middle Creek Railroad Company, | 


combinations to Williamson. W. Va., as un- 
just and unreasonable either as a local rate, 
| as factors in construction of rates, and as fac- 
| tors in minimum charges. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparation of $5,000. 
No. 24400..-E] Paso Freight Bureau and the 
Peyton Packing Company, El Paso, Tex., v. 
International Great Northern Railroad. 
Against an interstate rate of 59 cents per 
100 pounds. minimum 40,000, on shipments of 
imported dried blood, carloads, from Laredo 
| to El Paso, Tex., as unjust and unreasonable, 
Ask for reparation. 


| 
| 


WJBK, James F. Hopkins, Inc., Highland 
Park, Mich., with WIBM. 


WIBM, WIBM, Inc., Jackson, Mich., with 
WJBK. 


WAPI, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., with KVOO. 

KVOO, Southwestern Sales Corp., Tulsa, 
Okla., with WAPI. 

WOWO, Main Auto Supply Co., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., with WWVA. 

WWVA, West Virginia Broadcasting Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va., with WOWO. 

KSCJ, The Sioux City Journal, Sioux City, 
Iowa, with WTAQ. 

WTAQ, Gillette 
Wis.. with KSCJ. 

WOS, Missouri State Marketing Bureau, 
Jefferson City, Mo., with KFRU and WGBF. 

WGBF, Evansville on the Air, Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind., with WOS and KFRU. 

KFRU, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., 
with WOS and WGBF. 

WSFA, Montgomery Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Montgomery, Ala., with WODX. 

WODX, Mobile Broadcasting Corp., Mobile, 
Ala., with WSFA. 

WKBH, WKBH, Inc., La Crosse, Wis., with 
KSO. 

KSO, Berry Seed Company, Clarinda, Iowa, 
with WKBH. 


Decisions of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission on pending applications were 
nounced April 30 as follows: 


Action on examiners’ reports: 

Lakeland Broadcasting Co., Lakeland, Fla., 
denied construction permit for new sta- 
tion to operate on 1,310 kc., 100 w., unlimited 
hours; sustaining Examiner Yost. 

Will H. Ford, Galveston, Tex., granted 
renewal of license; sustaining Examiner 
Pratt. 

Lone Star Broadcast Co., Inc., San An- 
tonio, Tex., denied modification of license; 
sustaining Examiner Pratt. 


Applications granted: 


WCFL, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., granted special authorization to 
operate the first two hours after sunset 
at Seattle. subject to revocation in case 
such operation results in interference with 
station KJR, Seattle, for period ending Aug. 
1, 1931, on 970 ke. 

KELW, Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los 
Angeles, Guardian of Estate of Earl L. 
White, Burbank, Calif., granted temporary 
30-day license pending action on exam- 
iner’s report. 

Set for hearing: 

WOBT. A. F. Tittsworth, doing business 
as Tittsworth Radio & Music Shop, Union 
City, Tenn., reconsidered and set for hearing 


Rubber Co., Eau Claire, 


The decisions are as follows: 
+- 





application to move from Union City to 
Jackson. 

Hearings postponed: 

WFLA-WSUN, Chamber of Commerce. 


Clearwater, Fla., hearing on 620 kc. channel 
set for May 11, postponed to Mav 25, 1931 

WWL, Loyola University, New Orleans, La., 
application for full time on 850 kc. set 
for hearing May 15, postponed until some 
time in June, at request of station KWKH. 

Broadcasting applications: 

WBBR, Peoples Pulpit Association, 124 
Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y., deter- 
mine power of station by direct measure- 
ment of antenna input. 

WKJC, Kirk Johnson Company, Lancaster, 
Pa., license to cover construction permit 
issued March 13, 1931, for new equipment. 

KCRC, Champlin Refining Co., Enid, Okla., 
voluntary assignment of license to Enid 
Publishing Company. 

KGKB, Eagle Publishing Co., Brownwood, 


Tex.. voluntary assignment of construction 
permit to East Texas Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Inc. 


WMBR, F. J. Reynolds, 905 Florida Ave., 


Tampa, Fla., construction permit *2 make 
changes in equipment. 

WBBM-WJBT, Atlass Company, Inc., 410 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., mod- 


ification of license to charge name to WBBM 
Broadcasting Corp. 

KXL, KXL Broadcasters, 269 Pine St., 
modification of license to 
(Shares 


| Portland, Oreg., 
| show specified hours of operation. 
with KBPS.) 

KBPS, Benson Polytechnic School, 12th 
and Hoyt Sts., Portland, Oreg., modification 
of license to specify hours of operation. 
Shares with KXL. 

KFJI, KFJI Broadcasters, Inc., 176 14th 
St., Astoria, Oreg., construction permit to 
move station to 2d and Main Sts., Klamath 
Falls, Oreg. (Studio and transmitter.) 

KREG, Pacific-Western Broadcasting Fed- 
eration, Ltd., North Seymore and 3d Sts., 
Santa Ana, Calif., construction permit to 
make changes in equipment. 

KGIX, J. M. Heaton, Las Vegas, Nev., 
construction permit to make changes in 
equipment. 
| KGAR, Tucson Motor Service Co., Tucson, 

Ariz., modification of license to change fre- 

quency from 1,370 to 1,450 kc., and increase 

power from 100 w., 250 w. local sunset, to 

250 w., day and night. 

i KGKX, C. E. Twiss and F. H. McCann, 
| Sandpoint, Idaho, voluntary assignment of 
| license to Edward Goodman. 

| Applications (other than broadcasting): 

WI10XAC, Atlantic Broadcasting Co., porta- 
ble, renewal of special experimental license 
for 2.476 ke., 7.5 w. 

KGUS, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Blythe, 
Calif. license covering construction permit 
for 2,326, 2,344, 4,140, 6,260, 6.275 ke., 250 w. 
Point-to-point aeronautical service ; 

KEB, RCA Communications, Inc., Bolinas, 
Calif., modification of limited public service 
license for change in frequency to 7,370 kc. 
KKW, modification of limited public service 
license for change in frequency to 13,780 kc. 
KKQ, modification of limited public license 
for change in normal transmitter number 
to No, 71. 


He said comet records | 
between the unusual years of 1835 and 
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Freight Loading 
_ Exceeds Total of 
Previous Week 


Increase of 22,000 Cars Is 
Shown, Although Figure 
Still Is Below That for 
Same Period Last Year 





Carloadings increased by more than 22, 
000 cars during the week ended April 18, 
| but still 132,000 cars below the total for 
the corresponding week of last year, ac- 
cording to a statement transmitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission April 30 
by the American Railway Association. 
Other information from the statement on 
carloadings follows: 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
;ended on April 18 totaled 760,002 cars. 
| This was an increase of 22,068 cars above 
|the preceding week this year with in- 
creases being reported in the total loading 





of all commodities except coal and coke. # 


| Reduced From Last Year. 


The total for the week of April 18, was, 
| however, a reduction of 132,704 cars under 
the corresponding week last year and a 
reduction of 245,878 cars below the same 
week two years ago. 


Miscellaneous freight loading for the 
week of April 18 totaled 314,129 cars, an 
increase of 19,814 cars above the preceding 
week this year but a reduction of 63,668 
cars below the corresponding week of 1930. 
It also was a decrease of 102,166 cars be- 
low the same week in 1929. 


Loading of merchandise less than car- 
load lot freight amounted to 225,358 cars, 
1,723 cars above the preceding week this 
year but 24,122 cars below the same week 
|last year. It also was a decrease of 38,- 
|535 cars under the same week two years 
| ago. 

Coal loading amounted to 110,993 cars, 
5,219 cars below last week, 14,068 cars 
below the corresponding week last year, 
and 39,234 cars under the same week in 
1929. 


Loading of Forest Products 


Forest products ioading totaled 34,103 
cars. While this showed an increase of 


1,517 cars above the preceding week this 


year, it was, however, a reduction of 22,- 
|656 cars under the same week in 1930 
| and 34,433 cars below the corresponding 
week two years.ago. 
| Ore loading amounted to 7,418 cars, an 
|increase of 782 cars over last week, but 
|a reduction of 6,032 cars below the same 
; week in 1930. It also was a reduction of 
22,889 cars under the same week in 1929. 

Coke loading amounted to 6,382 cars, a 
decrease of 868 cars below the preceding 
week this year, while it also was a re- 
duction of 3,082 cars under last year and 
5,483 cars below 1929. 

Grain and grain products for the week 
| totaled 39,615. This was an increase of 
| 2,705 cars above the preceding week this 
| year as well as an increase of 2,210 cars 
| over the same week last year and 2,853 
| cars above the corresponding week two 
| years ago. In the Western District alone 
loading of grain and grain products 
| amounted to 26,208 cars, an increase of 
1,836 cars compared with the same week 
| last year. 
| Livestock Shipments 


| Livestock loading amounted to 22,004 
;cars, an increase of 1,614 cars above the 
preceding week this year, but a reduction 
of 1,286 cars below the corresponding week 
jin 1930. It also was a decrease of 5,991 
|cars below the same week two years ago, 
All districts reported reductions in the 
total loading of all commodities compared 
| not only with the same week in 1930 but 
| also with the same week in 1929. 
| Loading of revenue freight in 1931 com- 
| pared with the two previous years fol- 
| lows: 
| Five week 


in January, 
| February, B; 


A; four weeks in 
four weeks 


in March, C; week 





;ended April 4, D; week ended April 11, E; 

| week ended April 18, F. 

{ 1931 1930 1929 

A 3.490.542 4,246,552 4,518,609 

B 2,835,680 3,506,899 3,797,183 

Cc 2,939,817 . 3.515.733 3,837,736 

D 728,511 908,059 958,225 @ 

E 737,934 911,316 973,152 

F 760,002 892,706 1,005,880 
Toms” oscce 11,492,486 13,981,265 15,090,785 





Broadcast License 
| Proposal Rejected 


Granting of Facilities Regard- 
less of State Quotas Refused 


By a three to two vote, the Federal 
Radio Commission on April 30 rejected 
a proposal of Vice Chairman E. O. Sykes, 
| which would make possible licensing of 
new radio stations and increased facilities 
|for existing stations, regardless of the 
| broadcasting quotas of the various States. 
| The proposal was a suggested amend- 
;ment to the regulation (Gen. Order No. 
| 102) prescribing ways and means for ac- 
| quiring new broadcasting facilities by the 
| States. This order specifies that no ad- 
| ditional facilities shall be granted States 
which now have more than their au- 
thourized quotas, and prescribes the pro- 
cedure to be followed by underquota areas 
| in obtaining facilities. 
| Cleared Channels. 


| The Commission deferred action on a 
resolution offered by Commissioner Harold 
| A. Lafount, proposing that all of the five 
| radio zones be treated equally in the mat- 
| ter of simultaneous operation on cleared 
;channels. He brought out that Station 
WGY, Schenectady, N. Y., in the First or 
Eastern Zone, is operating on one of the 
eight cleared channels assigned to the 
| Fifth or Pacific Zone, with Station KGO, 
at Oakland. The resolution would pro- 
vide that Zones Two, Three, Four and Five, 
be allowed the same privilege enjoyed by 
the First Zone 


Stocks 








Smaller 
In Store and Afloat 


|Grain 

| Stocks of all principal grains except 
| barley in store and afloat at United 
| States markets April 25 were smaller than 
|on April 18, the Department of Agricul- 
ture stated April 28. Stocks April 25 and 
| April 18, respectively, were given as fol- 
lows, in bushels: 

Wheat, 207,659,000 and 2C8,896,000; corn, 
18,993,000 and 20,187,000; oats, 14,784,000 
and 15,762,000; rye, 11,864,000 and 12,241,- 
| 000; barley, 7,979,000 and 7,912,000; flax, 
| 984,000 and 1,117,000. 
| Stocks one year ago were: Wheat, 140,- 
| 279,000; corn, 22,671,000; oats, 17,580,000; 
| rye, 14,018,000; barley, 8,464,000; flax, 729,- 
| 000. There were also 3,912,000 bushels of 
| Canadian wheat in store in bond at United 
| States markets April 25, compared with 
7,137,000 April 18, and 19,511,000 a year 
ago. 
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Money and Credit | 
In 1930 Reviewed 
By Reserve Bank 


New York Institution, in An- 





nual Report, Analyzes 
Causes for Delay in Trade 
Recovery 





New York, N. Y., April 30—An active 
bond market and a new financing in vol- 
ume have preceded business recovery from 
depression in times past, it is pointed out 
in the sixteenth annual report of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, just 
released for publication. 

Easy money early in 1930 had an im- 
mediate and encouraging effect upon the 
bond market and the market for new 
securities, according to the report, 
a series of unfavorable developments at 

* home and abroad, including the drought 
here and depressed business conditions in 
Europe and the rest of the world, pre- 
vented the monetary ease from fostering a 
continued recovery 
which might in its turn have hastened 
the recovery from depression. 


Reserve System Tested 


A new test of the mechanism of the 
Federal Reserve System was met speedily 
and effectively and without any disturb- 
ance to general credit conditions when, 
during the closing days of 1930 and imme- 
diately after the opening of the new year, 
an exceptional demand for currency was 
in evidence, according to the report. 

The emergency, induced partly by bank 
closings and public unrest, and coming at 
a time when currency demand is ordinar- 
ily at its maximum, was exactly the type 
which the reserve system was designed to 
meet, it is declared in the report. “The 
framers of the Federal Reserve Act,” it 
it stated, “were thinking in terms of cur- 
rency demand at the time of the panic of 
1907, a kind of demand which was ap- 
proached more nearly this past December 
than at any previous time in the history 
of the System.” 

The demand for currency, largely con- 
centrated in New York, was met, the 
bank reports, partly by member banks 
borrowing at the reserve bank, and partly 
by purchases by the reserve bank of United 
States securities and acceptances. 


Security Operations 


The events of 1930 have “emphasized 
the dangers of security operations as an 
adjunct to banking, and have raised ques- 
tion with regard to the activities of sub- 
sidiary and affiliated security companies,” 
according to the report. Another banking 


~ 


practice reviewed is the method by which | 


banks select their investments. Recent 
experience indicates, it is concluded, that 
lower yield, higher grade bonds have proved 
a more profitable investment for banks 
than second or third grade bonds with 
higher yield. 

The payment of high interest rates on 
deposits has led to the selection of high 
yield bonds of doubtful quality, according 
to the report, which adds that a greater 
flexibility in the rate of interest paid on 
deposits and in dividend payments might 
save many banks from taking serious 
losses. 


There are limitations on the powers of 
bank examiners, it is pointed out in the 
report. ‘No power of examination alone,” 
it is declared, ‘will be adequate wholly to 
insure the depositors against loss result- 
ing from fraud, dishonesty, or even in- 
competence in the management of a 
bank.” An impossibly large examining 
force and an impossible length of time 
would be required to make a complete 
survey of all of a bank's affairs, it 
contended. Real responsibility for sound 
banking must rest with the management 
of each bank and with the development 
of a sound banking tradition. 

The report includes a review of gold 
movements, foreign relations of the Sys- 
tem, and operating statistics of the New 
*York bank. 








Inter-relation of Power 


Units in Northeast Outlined | 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
the International Paper and Power Com- 
pany group. 
Q. Are there any other points of inter- 


est in regard to the Henry C. Phipps in- | 


terests, which held the largest number of 
voting stocks? 


A. In addition to holding, in 1930, the) 


largest number of voting stocks of the In- 
ternational Paper and Power Company, 


the Henry C. Phipps interests held the | 
largest number of shares of common stock | 


but | 


in the bond market, | 


is | 





Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 





reserve bank credit outstanding durin 


As of April 29. Made Public April 30 


The daily average volume of Federal; monetary gold stock and $5,000,000 in | 
g | Treasury currency. 


| the week ended April 29, as reported by | $7 
| the Federal reserve banks and made pub- ‘San Francisco, $5,000,000 at Cleveland, $3.- | 


| 





Holdings of discounted bills increased 
000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 


|lic April 30 by the Federal Reserve Board | 000,000 each at Boston and Philadelphia | 


| was $924,000,000, a decrease of $41,000,000 | and $20,000,000 at all Federal 
| compared with the preceding week and of | banks. 


| $95,000,000 compared with the correspond- 
|ing week in 1930. 
On April 29 to 


| 
| tal reserve bank credit | 


reserve | 
The system's holdings of bills | 
bought in open market increased $18,- | 
000,000 and of Treasury certificates and 
bills $5,000,000, while holdings of United | 


|amounted to $936,000,000, an increase of | States bonds declined $6,000,000. 


| $25,000,000 for the week. This increase | 


Following is the Board’s statement of 


|corresponds with increases of $28,000,000 | the resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- 


jin me 
| $13,000,000 in money 


RESOURCES 


| 4-29-31 4-22-31 4-30-30 
| Gold with Federal reserve agents ............scesesseceee 1,782,314 1,782,614 1,642,214 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 32,529 32,529 41,097 | 
Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes ...... 1,814,843 1,815,143 1,683,311 
| Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board ...... 553,543 557,493 634,847 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks ..........+sseeees 806,323 790,187 754,502 
TE SOUT OUE aS nbs scenversedneseeecneeneee occccecs 3,174,709 3,162,823 3,072,660 
ROSSTVES CCN CHAN Gold 22... cssccccscsvcvcscsccvcvee eeeee 177,359 183,527 178,937 
Total reserves 3,352,068 3,346,350 3,251,597 
Nonreserve cash 70,673 72,118 62,607 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by United States Government obligations . 61,468 44.415 105,979 
oo a a | eee TTC ere 93,683 90,835 127,473 
Eee MOE oes s ec ccvsadeceedseneéeves eevee 155,151 ~ 135,250 233,452 
BUS DOUGH Ti GPON BATE 2nccscccvcrscvvcoveses eeeee 169,765 151.611 209,564 
United States Government securities: 
SE eset b Us Hak > 602) 4 404 RNE + ONNb Rane eeeeebeewesu eee es 60,457 65,711 66,136 
I NO 66009 66-60 404s eR ESOC ENE obs SOO w TOON 52,229 52,232 175,491 
RN GE EEE i'n vc icuste Cee vevececuseoneeuees 485,620 480,586 287,382 
Total United States Government securities ............ ~ 598.306 598,529 529.509 
GT PEE ace ces ensccscéscesesatansvdecseqewopenaces 350 een ae 9:700 
WOmel BINS. GPG GOCUTICIGS onic cc cvicve sive vccecs coceessces 923.573 ~ 885.391 982.225 
Due from foreign banks ........ hiwecesgavonesaeseny ceete 7 nw = — 
| Federal reserve notes Of Other DANES ......cccccccccvccces 15,302 16,159 20,968 
Uncollected items sees 469,010 523.411 585,651 
Bank premises ..... 58,420 58,420 58,580 
All other resources 17,102 16.741 11.542 
Total resources 4,906,844 4,919,286 —=—«4,973,881 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation .....seeeeeeees 1,527,740 1,526,511 1,507,268 
Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve ACCOUNt ........ sce ceeececcecereeee 2,407,529 2,379,785 2,384,721 
ok | ri errr re Tree errr rie eT Cee OT 31,037 29,638 22,674 
EE AUN soon. 64 050 640 Wen. oaee HECRON NESTE TOS ROOSTERS 5,683 5,495 5,365 
Other deposits ......cccccccoce deseveweesnsoucede see sece 18,591 20,874 21,173 
Total deposits .......... Pecsseed itidceasesotaacies 2,462,840 2,435,792 —«-2,433,933 
Deferred availability items .... 457,272 498,113 562.769 
bk oe errr rrr eee ere er errr re 168,612 168,690 174,209 
er rere rer Tei Rr ree ere rer oe 274,636 274,636 276,936 
Pe CGE, TINIE: eid cit. viee esp veesevecsiednsedewcessecuees 15,744 15,544 18,766 
CMA SMEARS 'es.c.c cstv cg savin coeen ces emvay esiads 4,906,844 4,919,286 «4,973,881 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note 
ETE MU 6.0 y-s:5 cnc 4d sa hae s 4 Kone Hie KR a de Hewes 84°; 84.5% 82.5% 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 
PONE. fa caer ue pean ¥05.4 ad ee EUS ads scenes @ea > 410,076 422,880 465,458 











mber bank reserve balances and eral reserve banks combined on April 29 
in circulation, offset | and 22, 1931, and April 30, 1930, the fig- 
in part by increases of $8,000,000 — being in thousands of dollars: 

















Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member 


banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on April 29 and 22, 1931, | 


and April 30, 1930, the figures being in millions of dollars: 


NEW 
Loans and investments—total 


YORK 


Loans—total 


On securities .. 
All other .. 
Investments—total 


United States Government securities 

Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Cash in vault Rots 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks Se cait@ta ees 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 


For own account ........+ «+> 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others 
Total ........ 


On demand 
On time . 


Toans—total .. 


On securities 
All other 
Investments—total 


United States Government securities 

Other securities 
Reserve with Federal 
Gash in vault ....... 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits ........... 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank . 


reserve bank 








Pennsylvania Investigating 
Dealers in Liquid Fuels 


HarrissBurG, Pa., April 30. 
A complete check-up of retail liquid 
fuels dealers in all counties is under way, 
according to an announcement by Secre- 
| tary Clyde L. King of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Revenue. This investiga- 
tion is part of the Department's program 
|to expose gasoline dealers operating with- 
out a permit and at the same time force 
payment of delinquent gasoline taxes, Sec- 
retary King stated. 


of the New England Company before that | 


company was reorganized into the New 
England Power Association; also, 
Henry C. Phipps interests, as of Dec. 31. 
1929, held more stock of the New England 
Power Association than any other minority 
interest stockholders. The total minority 
stock interests in the New England Power 
Association was 12.45 per cent of the out- 
standing common stock of June 30, 1930. 

Q. The majority interest in the New 
England Power Association as of Dec. 
31, 1929, was held by what company? 

A. The International Hydroelectric Sys- 
tem. 

Q. Who directed the affairs of the Inter- 

® pational Securities Company? 

A. The agreement and declaration of 
trust dated July 11, 1929, of the Interna- 
tional Securities Company, provides that 
the business and affairs of the Interna- 
tional Securities Company shall be di- 
rected by trustees, and that the trustees 
shall be directed by trustees, and that the 
trustees’ shall be Messrs. A. R. Graustein 
and John R. Macomber. 

Q. What were the provisions for financ- 
ing the International Securities Company? 


A. The trustees of the International Se- | 


curities Company, in accordance with the 


agreement and declaration of trust, dated | 


July 11, 1925, may issue participating 
shares and the holders of thtse 
are permitted to receive dividends at a 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 





© =—"April 28. Made Public April 30, 1931 
Receipts 
Customs receiptS .....-+sssesees $858,766.95 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tOX ...cccccccsccscece 337,503.21 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
UD ancccsocescencesocsedes ee 1,456,365.32 
Miscellaneous receipts .......... 249,634.31 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


53,530,000.00 
360,022,847.43 


-$416,455,117.22 


the | 


shares | 


|These dividends were to be cumulative 
| in the event dividends were not paid an- 
| nually. 


| Q. After June 30, 1926, how many par- 
ticipation shares of International Securi- 
| ties Company were outstanding? 


A. Six shares of $100 par value each. 


Q. Who held them? 

A. A. R. Graustein, two shares; John 
R. Macomber, one share; Ogden L. Mills, 
one share; Rudolph Pagenstecher, one 
share; Owen Shepherd, one share. 

Q. What were the provisions for the 
distribution of the earnings of the Inter- 
national Securities Company? - 

A. After the participation shares received 
6 per cent per annum, the trustees may 
distribute all or part of the balance of 
the net income of the trust estate to the 
‘International Paper Company after ac- 
cumulating and retaining a surplus as the 
trustees deem advisable. In the event of 
dissolution or liquidation of International 
Securities Company, the holders of the| 
| participation shares are entitled to re- 
|ceive, after expenses, charges, indebted- 
ness and liabilities, an amount equal to 
the par value of each share, plus all ac- 
cumulated unpaid dividends. The bal- 
ance of the trust estate is to be distrib-| 
uted to International Paper Company to 
be held and applied by it for its cor- 
| porate purposes free from any trust and 
| charge whatsoever. 

Q. Then, I take it that the Interna- 
| tional Paper Company is the beneficiary 
| of the trust estate and the 6 per cent divi- 
|dends were paid to the six participation | 
shares when other expenses and liabilities 
are taken care of. Is that correct? 

A. In this connection, a section regard- | 
ing the International Securities Company, | 
| taken from the 1927 annual report of the) 
| International Paper Company, is quoted | 
}as follows: 

“International Securities Company. This | 


}of $107,016.49 after interest charges and | 
|increases in reserves. This left the sur-| 
plus account as of Dec, 31, 1927, at $3,- 


eas a a u 
— Expenditures 505,929.16. ; 
, Rot , Rs oi “As was stated in the last annual re- 
seemeral area aset #538, 18n 98 port, the constitution of the securities 
Refunds of receipts ...... ‘198:229.97 company permits the distribution of its 
Panama Canal ......+---++:s++5% 15,356.50 | profits (in excess of 6 per cent per annum 
Operations in special accounts.. 1,977,486.52/ on the capital actually paid in by the 
aes §=6SeEvNS = Sereemante 4.838 23 | Shareholders) only to International Paper 
Civil service retirement fund... 23'964.16 | Company. The earnings of the securities 
Investment of trust funds 262'617.48 | Company are not, however, included in the 
———_— |earnings statements of the paper com-| 
te on™ ordinary expenditures. . $9,393,977 .60 pany ng! pape! | 
er public de expeditures.. 4,071,215.00 = : s 
Balance today ...:.cssessseeeeee 392,989,924.62 Publication of excerpts from tran- 


e Total cescccsecccvesecevereees + $416,455,117.22 


script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of May 2. 















rate not to exceed 6 per cent per annum. | 


$2,902,269.79 | Company during the year made net profits| 41 stores 











4-29-31 4-22-31 4-30-30 
ceeageleaease ates 7,834 7,880 7,947 
gpauebasesesenees 5,207 5,311 5.969 
Sets 3,003 3,063 3.511 
2.204 2,248 2.498 
2,627 2.569 1,977 
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184 170 116 
355 362 328 
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Textile Industry 


Expands Activity 
In New England 


Persistent Downward Trend 
Of Business Conditions 
Ends in Boston Federal 
Reserve District 


Boston, Mass., April 30.—The first quar- 
ter of 1931 saw a cessation of the per- 
sistent downward trend which had con- 
tinued during 1930 in the business of the 
First Federal Reserve District, according 
to the monthly review of the Federal Re- 
| serve Bank of Boston, just made public. 
| The district summary or tne situation 
|during March follows in full text: 
| Rélatively little change occurred in the 
jlevel of industrial activity in New Eng- 
land from that which prevailed in Feb- 
|ruary, but there had been a definite in- 
crease Of more than seasonal proportions 
between January and February, and al- 
though business activity was considerably 
| lower in the first quarter of this year than 
during the corresponding period a year 
ago there was a cessation of the perststent 
downward trend which had continued dur- 
ing 1930. 

Increases occurred during March in the 
amount of raw cotton and wool consumed 





by New England mills as compared with | 


February and silk machinery activity like- 
wise increased during the first quarter of 
1931. The textile industry in this district 
showed greater activity than in the last 
quarter of 1930. 


Textile Industry Gains 
The value of total building contracts 
awarded in New England during March 
exceeded that of February or of March a 
year ago but this condition was largely 


due to a large engineering award and both | 
ihe residential class and the commercial | 


| and industrial groups increased in this dis- 
trict by less than the usual seasonal 
amount between February and March. 

in March was larger than in that month 
@ year ago and in February it also ex- 
ceeded production in February, 1930, but 
due to a decline of 10 per cent in Janu- 
ary shoe production during the first quar- 
ter of 1931 was not quite so large as in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


Carloadings Decline 


Carloadings of merchandise and miscel- | 
laneous freight in this district were lower | 


in March than in January or February 
and the cumulative volume for the first 
quarter compared unfavorably with a 
year ago. The decline between February 
and March, however, was only slight, ac- 
cording to the Massachusetts Department 
of Labor and Industries. In March as 
compared with February there were in- 
creases in the number of wage earners of 
nearly 1 per cent; in the aggregate pay 
roll of 1.8 per cent, and in the average 
weekly earnings per person employed 0.9 
per cent. These figures represent more 
than 1,000 reporting establishments in 
Massachusetts. The principal increases 
were shown in the boot and shoe and cot- 
ton textile industries 

The amount of ordinary new life insur- 
ance written in New England during 
March declined a little more than 5 per 
cent from that month a year ago and 
for the first quarter of 1931 as compared 
with the corresponding period in 1930 a 
decrease of 9.2 per cent took place. 

Business failures as reported by R. G. 
Dun & Co. for New England during the 
first quarter of 1931 were less numerous 


by about 3.3 per cent than in that period | 


a year ago, but total liabilities increased 
170 per cent due to several large-sized 
business difficulties. 

New England retail trade in March was 
about 5 per cent’ larger than in March, 
1930, but the fact that Easter fell on 
April 5 this year and was two weeks later 
in 1930 probably accounted in large meas- 
ure for the substantial gain. 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000) 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of 
distribution is now being made available 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 


the Census has gathered in the census of 
in city reports. The Bureau will issue a 
population or more. A summary of each 


report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 


number of full-time employes, net sales, 
this information also divided between sil! 
ganizations. Following is the Bureau's s 

Number of stores, retail, A; 


part-time employes), F: 
Harrison, N. J., 193 





stocks on hand, and annual! pay roll, with 
ngle stores, chains, and multiple store or- 
ummary for: 


full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales steel 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including gains over February. 


0 Population, 15,601 
Cc 





A B D E , 
All stores .. (fad Sa ka wemeee 214 185 $4,027,664 100.00 $502,865 $316.959 
Single-store independents .........- 185 128 2,917,680 72.44 434,202 224 969 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 24 46 812,839 20.18 41,167 73,778 
All other types of organization..... 5 11 297,145 7.38 27,497 18,212 
Irvington, N. J., 1930 Population, 56,733 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores 583 888 $20,430,821 100.00 $1,795,854 $1,485,468 
Single-store independents .......... 447 497 13,465,001 65.90 1,456,997 831 493 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 112 299 5,636 806 27.59 188,480 493,907 
| All other types of organization...... 24 92 1,329,014 6.51 150,377 160,068 
Linden, N. J.. 1930 Population, 21,206 
A B Cc D E by 
| All stores as Sy ieee a Se Ok ae 318 211 $4,.925.779 100.00 $569,724 $311,896 
Single-store independents .......... 296 151 3,783,472 76.81 455,934 212,964 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 19 56 1,114,316 22.62 107,500 93,752 
All other types of -organization..... 3 4 27.991 57 6,290 5,180 
Lodi, N. J., 1930 Population, 11,549 
A B Cc D E F 
ONE ne cas cach aes h bee Nese ek 129 52 $1.800.097 100.00 $282,631 $105,174 
Single-store independents 121 40 1,554,793 86.37 273.088 83,420 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 6 12 234,678 13.04 7,743 21,754 
All other types of organization...... 2 10,626 59 1,800 eacaale 
Nutley, N. J., 1930 Population, 20,572 
A B Cc D E F 
DU GROPOE oc ccccsccccsnes oie neneneeae 195 235 $4,848,158 100.00 $471,723 $372,280 
Single-store independents 158 159 3,424,161 70.63 406,134 246,660 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 32 61 1,210,890 24.97 47,764 104,613 | 
All other types of organization...... 5 15 213,107 4.40 17,825 21,007 
Passaic, N. J., 1930 Population, 62,959 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores .... eas 64a 1,052 1,976 $32,601,645 100.00 $5,734,719 $3,093,933 
Single-store independents .......... 889 984 19,956,196 61.21 3,665,701 1,612,728 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 99 705 8,573,314 26.30 1,112,153 977,488 
All other types of organization...... 64 287 4,072,135 12.47 956,865 503,717 
Plainfield, N. J., 1930 Population, 34,422 
A B Cc D E F 
ee CE casas anenennnesencackase 646 2,309 $32,381,752 100.00 $4,441,639 $3,664,475 | 
Single-store independents .......... 482 1,422 19,724,110 61.10 3,112,388 2,216,697 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 123 531 7,345,047 22.76 599,285 806,913 
All other types of organization.... 41 356 5,212,595 16.14 729,966 606,097 
Rahway, N. J., 1930 Population, 16,011 
A B > E F 
All stores .... ° 249 384 $6 852,741 160.00 $818,900 $631,925 
Single-store independents .......... 206 264 5,042,732 73.59 704,109 446,062 
Chains (four or more units) 36 86 1,278,162 18.65 62,650 129,136 
All other types of organization...... 7 34 531,847 7.76 52,141 56,727 
Ridgewood, N. J., 1930 Population, 12,188 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores .. eben ae hetae eae eee 175 616 $8,464,535 100.00 $1,123,660 $1,045,454 
Single-store independents 150 486 6,518,549 17.01 990,537 878.253 
Chains (four or more units) 21 111 1,482,719 17.52 184,866 125,468 
All other types of organization. 4 19 463,267 5.47 38,257 41,733 
Rosell . J., 1930 Population, 13,021 
A B Cc E F 
1AM GEOFOS occ ccrcccccccccccccencccccce 251 278 $5,102,302 100.00 $493,739 $458,798 
Single-store independents .......... 221 202 3,940,529 717.23 429,432 336,328 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 27 71 1,132,711 22.20 56,107 119,358 
All other types of organization...... 3 5 29,062 57 8,200 3,112 
South Orange, N. J., 1930 Population, 13,630 
A B Cc D E F 
ca pakenaneeseseaneeasaanuese 139 443 $7,738,245 100.00 $1,035,046 $807,026 
Single-store independents .......... 107 352 6,397,083 82.67 971,004 661,620 
Chains (four or more units) 27 84 1,141,751 14.75 45,153 127,924 
All other types of organization...... 5 7 199,411 2.58 18,889 17,482 
Westfield, N. J., 1930 Population, 15,801 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores pataks oh 171 579 $7,595,119 160.00 $950,127 $982.831 
Single-store independents 126 320 4,378,421 57.65 581,276 509.28 
Chains (four or more units) ‘ 35 117 1,445,142 19.02 124 156.475 
All other types of organization... 10 142 1,771,556 23.33 244,564 318,076 
West New York, N. J., 1930 Population, 37,107 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores ..... oe chaaeade aera 643 938 $16,888,907 100.00 $2,408,339 $1 ,559,73€ 
Single-store independents ...... 564 555 12,014,432 71.14 2,037,340 937.124 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 56 313 3,886,957 23.02 254,550 497,370 
All other types of organization...... 23 70 987,518 5.84 116,440 125,242 
West Orange, N. J., 1930 Population, 24,327 
A B Cc D E F 
All BEOTOS coscrccesvessccseccccsccece « 185 294 $5,372,198 100,00 $572,334 $534,293 
Single-store independents ecccee 343 203 3,678,258 68.47 486,593 350,700 
Chains (four or more units) ...sse0. 35 77 1,509,295 28.09 54,106 160,367 
All other types of organization...... 7 i4 184,645 3.44 31,635 23,226 





New England boot and shoe production | 





In Phila 
Furth 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 30.—Industrial 
| activity during March in the third Fed- 
}eral reserve district reflected further sea- 
| sonal expansion in contrast to some con- 
| traction in the same period last year, ac- 
| cording to the May 1 issue of the busi- 
ness review. of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia. 

“The output of manufacturers in the 
aggregate increased more than usual in 
the month,” the review discloses. “The 
gain in contracts for new construction, 
on the other hand was smaller than was 
to be expected, while the production of 
}anthracite and bituminous coal declined 
further, a trend which was contrary to 
| the typical tendency in the case of soft 
lcoal. Retail sales in March showed a 
|}customary increase, while gains in the 
| wholesale trade failed to measure up to 
normal seasonal levels. In general, busi- 
ness in early April has displayed signs of 
the usual seasonal let-down. 


Volume of Loans to 


Customers Declines 


“Over part of the past month there was 
a rise in the so-called commercial loans; 
this was not maintained in the latest 
week, however, and the total volume of 
loans to customers has declined. Money 
rates show slight change locally, the 
banks are borrowing little from the re- 
| serve bank, and the reserve ratio of this 
|bank has continued exceptionally high.” 

The section of the review discussing 
manufacturing follows in full text: 
| The market for factory products has 
|/been fair for the most part, although 
| lately sales have declined seasonally. Com- 
|modity prices, after showing a fair de- 
gree of stability between early February 
and the middle of March, have again 
turned downward reaching in April a new 
low level. 
; recession occurred in raw materials. 
Unfilled orders for manufactured prod- 





ucts have declined as is to be expected; | 


in comparison with recent years, they 
remained substantially smaller. Stocks at 
manufacturing plants generally have de- 
clined since the middle of last month and 
are smaller than a year ago. 


Pay Rolls Remain 


Practically Unchanged 

Factory employment showed a slight de- 
cline from February to March as against 
increases in the country, while pay rolls 
remained practically unchanged. The de- 
crease in employment was probably due, 
at least in part, to a suspension of activity 
caused by labor difficulties in some of the 
industries, particularly hosiery which ordi- 
narily employs about 19 per cent of all 
textile workers in this district and 5 per 
cent of all factory workers in Pennsyl- 
vania. Delaware factories alone had 
|} gains in employment and wage payments. 

The output of manufactures in this dis- 
trict increased further in March by a 
somewhat larger percentage than usual. 
Ordinarily, there is almost no change be- 
|} tween February and March; last year in 
fact there was an actual decline as against 
an increase of nearly 2 per cent in pro- 
ductive activity this year. 

The largest percentage gains occurred 





in the daily output of tobacco and leather | 


products, 
The most 


particularly cigars and shoes. 
noticable declines took place 


groups, owing to curtailment of activity 
by shipbuilding and printing and publish- 
ing plants at a time when there should 
be an increase. 

The output of textile products showed 
gains that exceeded typical seasonal av- 
erages in spite of a small decline in em- 
ployment. This gain was due principally 
to a further expansion in the spinning 
industry as well as in the weaving of 
carpets and rugs. Knit underwear, and 
| woolen and worsted factory operations also 
increased more than was anticipated and 
mill takings of wool fibers were relatively 
larger in this district than in the country. 
Marked gains likewise were noted in cloth- 
ing. The output of hosiery and silk fab- 
rics, on the other hand, decreased just as 
did wage payments between February and 
March. Textile prices have continued 
downward. 


Seasonal Variations 


In the Metals Group 

The metal group shows practically no 
change when allowance is made for the 
usual seasonal variations. Among _ indi- 
vidual industries, production of pig iron, 
| hardware, and some of the products of 
works and rolling mills recorded 
Castings, electrical 
| apparatus, and machinery and parts are 


among those that showed further cur- 
tailment. 
More than seasonal advances, in the 


manufacturing of building materials were 


| Chica 
| 


go & Alton Seeks 


Authority to Issue Notes 
| The receivers of the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on April 30 for au- 
thority to issue $1,500,000 of receivers’ 
|notes to be dated April 30, 1931, and ma- 
ture 12 months after date. (Finance 
Docket No. 8806.) 

The notes will bear interest at 4'% per 
cent per annum, payable semiannually 
Proceeds will be used to meet corporate 
expenses. 


Foreign Exchange Rates 
Certified to Treasury 


| 
| 
| |New York, April 30.—The Federal Reserve 
| Bank of New York today certified to the 
| Secretary of the Treasury the following 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 








rencies are as shown below 

Austria (schilling) ......-.sce0. 14.0595 
Belgium (belga) 13.9116 
SO RR eae 7172 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ...... ecvese 2.9618 
rr 26.7713 
TAO (ROME) acces ccccccsacesss 486 4046 
EE SEND 0's endntccaeccannee 2.5173 
France (franc) 3.9084 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.8151 
Greece (drachma) 1.2948 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4440 
Italy (lira) Raa Sian 5.2362 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.2151 
MONOD CRIOMO) .nccccececces oocese 26.7731 
TN Rr 11.1945 
POFCUGA] (O6CUGO) cocecescscceccece 4.4900 
OO Err 5943 
Sn CED 64505 Ghbpes pinnae 10.5678 
SEED ns vane neaceeusuad 26.8006 
Switzerland (franc) 9.2655 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7597 
Hong Kong (dollar) 24.3303 
Chins (Shanghai tae!) ........... 30.9464 
China (Mexican dollar) 22.4687 
China (Yuan dollar) .........++. 22.0000 
India (rupee) 36.1275 
Japan (yen) ; 49.3731 
Singapore (dollar) 56.0625 
Canada (dollar) 99.9516 
Cuba (peso) 99.9085 
Mexico (peso) ... 47.3333 
Argentina (peso, gold) 73.0903 
Brazil (milreis) ..... 1.7505 
Chile (peso) 12.0621 
Uruguay (peso) + 65.7188 
Colombia (peso) +++ 96.5700 
Bar SIVEr ..-cccccccccsensccscescsecs 28.0000 








The most pronounced price | 


in the transportation equipment and paper | 





er Seasonal Expansion Skown in Indus-| 
trial Activity of District in March 


| 


attributable primarily to extended activity | 
in the cement industry, since operations 
of brick and lumber mills receded. Be-| 
cause of the continued seasonal demand, | 
production of paints and varnishes also 
increased. Orders for fabricated struc- 
tural steel, a large portion of which is 
produced in this section, declined almost 


steadily in March but in early April 
| showed a sharp increase. Prices of build- 
ing materials continued downward | 


|throughout the first half of April and| 
were 13 per cent lower than a year ago. 

In the chemical industry, there was 
a further rise in the output of by-product 
coke and of petroleum refining products, 
in addition to some of the industrial acids. 
The slight increase in the food group 
may be ascribed to canning and preserv- 
ing and to increased slaughterings of hogs, 
calves and sheep. The output of ice 
cream, sugar and flour products declined. 

Production of electric power declined 
a little in the month and was appre- 
| ciably smaller than in March, 1930. The 
decline in consumption was due mainly 
to smaller use of electrical energy for 
power purposes by industry. 


Attitude of Public 
Toward Banking Is 
_ Seen to Be Changin 
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0 
John W. Pole, Comptroller 
Of the Currency, Tells 
Business Group Branch 
Idea Is Gaining Support 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
cerned. The practical result of such a 
policy has been the gradual but steady 
desertions from the national banking sys- 
tem until today considerably more than 


sources of the country are in the hands 
| of State chartered institutions. 

The theory of parity is a myth. Parity 
between the State and national banks can- 
;hot possibly be established or maintained. 
|The attempt to realize it has led to an 





| abandonment by Congress of its proper 
jleadership in the field of commercial 
| banking. 


National Banking Policy 
I am of the opinion that there is to- 
|day a very strong public support for the 
; assertion of a bold national banking pol- 
| icy by Congress—a policy comparable to 
| that which gave rise to the National Bank 
Act and the Federal Reserve Act. 

Acting upon my responsibility for rec- 
ommending to Congress the enactment of 
| banking legislation I have taken the posi- 
tion that the whole question of parity be- 
tween national and State banks should 
|be abandoned in favor of legislation for 
the national banks upon a national policy 
alone. Z 

As to the substance of such legislation 
I am strongly of the view that Congress 
should make it possible for the strong 
banks in the commercial centers to extend 
| their facilities directly to the outlying com- 

munities. 
In other words, a system of branch 
banking under national sponsorship, na- 
tional control and national standards. 
This woud enable all classes of our popu- 
jlation to have easy access to the best and 
Strongest type of banking which we have 
been able to develop. 


Trade Area System 


_ In order to put such a system of bank- 
ing upon a sound economic basis it would 
be necessary to ignore State lines in those 
cases where the surrounding communities 
economically dependent upon or tributary 
to a commercial center embrace territory 
in more than one State. 7 
This has been referred to as trade area 
branch banking since it would permit the 
national banks in a given large city, under 
certain conditions to establish or acquire 
branches within the geographical territory 
}surrounding such a city into which its 
business and trade regionally flowed. 
While this proposal may be opposed by 
those interested in the perpetuation ‘of 
the State banks regardless of the effect 
on the national system it is not unfair to 
the State banks themselves. A State bank 
may almost overnight convert into a na- 
tional bank and any State bank desiring 
to avail itself of the branch banking privi- 
leges which may come into existence 


through trade area branch banking might 
do so at any time. 
I know of no other type of banking 


| which will meet the banking needs of the 
|rural communities and which at the same 
time will initiate a national policy which 
may eventuate in a standardized system 
of commercial banking for the whole 
country. County-wide branch banking 
would be weak for lack of the opportunity 
of business diversification. 

_ State-wide branch banking would 
in nearly every State produce lop- 
sided branch banking systems by leading 


the city banks to branch out in geograph- 
ical territory economically unrelated to 
their regional operations while at the 


same time denying them the opportunity 
to cross over State lines where such State 
lines have no economic significance with 
respect to the city’s flow of trade. 
Reserve District Boundaries 

There has been expressed a doubt as to 
the feasibility of circumscribing with defi- 
nite boundary lines these trade areas 
Similar doubts were expressed 
spect to the Federal reserve districts at 
the time they were proposed. 

The physical delimitation of 
eral reserve district under the guidance 
of commercial and_ business principles 
proved no very difficult undertaking. 

Whatever steps Congress may take in 
this matter, commercial and business 
leaders should understand that the situ- 
ation requires no temporary and imperma- 
nent relief through makeshift legislation 
but an expression of a great national pol- 
icy based upon national needs and de- 
Signed to serve commerce and business 
as a whole. 

Business men have a large share in the 
formation and development of public opin- 
ion in its relationship to business and fi- 
;nance. I commend to them as a subject 
for the most serious consideration the need 
for an independent and well rounded na- 
tional banking policy. 


(The foregoing is the full tert of 
an address delivered April 30 before 
the 19th annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce oj the United States 
at Atlantic City, N. J.) 


the Fed- 





COMPTROLLER 


Treasurer or an Assistant requests per- 
mission to furnish particulars for immedi- 
ate or future use. Will go anywhere. Fif- 
teen years as Assistant General Auditor of 
an accounting department with 600 em- 
ployees. Connection just severed. 
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128 Marine Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Manufacturers Increase Output Trade Situation 
delphia Reserve Area Shows Gains in 


Dallas District 


Agricultural Outlook Con. 
tinues Generally Favor- 


able, According to Review 
By Federal Reserve Bank 


Datias, Tex., April 30—Some improves 
ment in the trade situation in the elev- 
enth Federal reserve district was in evi- 
dence in March, partly due to the earlier 
date of Easter, according to the May 1 
monthly business review of the Federal 





Reserve Bank of Dallas. 

The district summary follows in full 
text: 

Sales of department stores in larger 


centers reflected a seasonal increase of 
17 per cent over the previous month, and 
while they were 11 per cent smaller than 
a year ago, the decline was slightly less 
than in February. Distribution in most 
lines of wholesale trade during March 
|showed an expansion over the previous 
month and comparisons with a year ago 
generally were the most favorable shown 
for any month of the current year. Con- 
sumer buying, however, is still at a low 
level and retailers are showing no dis- 
position to make purchases beyond well 
defined needs. Furthermore, buying gen- 
erally has been in small lots. Southwest- 
ern carloadings were somewhat greater 
than in February, but were considerably 
smaller than in March, 1930. 


Farm Outlook Favorable 


| The agricultural outlook continued gen- 
erally favorable. An excellent surface and 
subsoil season obtains in practically all 
|sections of the district and farm work 
|has progressed normally. According to 
|the Department of Agriculture, small 
grains are in good condition and promise 
heavy yields. Among the developments 
| which tended to offset these favorable 
factors to some extent were the damage 
|resulting from the severe freeze late in 
|March, the poor germination of seed 
|caused by the cold, wet soil, which has 
| necessitated some replanting, and the slow 
;growth of early planted crops. The fa- 
vorable weather recently, however, is doing 
much to overcome the latter attacks. The 
physical condition of ranges and livestock 
has shown a further improvement. Range 
forage has grown rapidly and is furnish- 
jing excellent pasturage with the result 


| that livestock are getting fat earlier than 
usual. 


The demand for funds at banks in 
larger centers continued downward. Loans 
of reserve city banks showed a further 
decline and at the middle of April were 
|considerably smaller than a year ago, 
Coincident with the decline in loans, there 
was an increase in their investments and 
|a reduction in borrowings at the Federal 
Reserve Bank. On the other hand, bor- 
rowings of country banks showed a grad« 
ual expansion to meet the withdrawals 
of deposits and the demand for funds to 
finance agricultural operations. Yet, on 
April 15, Federal Reserve Bank. loans 
amounted to only $7,321,000 as compared 
to $7,823,000 a month earlier, and $8,< 
309,000 on the corresponding date in 1930, 
The daily average of combined net de« 
mand and time deposits of member banks 
reflected a seasonal decline of $10,818,000 
from the previous month and were $66,- 
709,000 below March last year; yet the 
decline from a year ago was the smallest, 
shown since last November. Although 
there were heavy subscriptions and allote 
ments to the Treasury issues of March 
15, subscriptions to the Treasury Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness of April 15, bears 
ing 1%, per cent, totaled $30,028,500 and 
allotments of $12,057,500 were made. 


Construction activity during March 
reached the lowest level recorded in seve 
|eral years. The valuation of permits ise 
sued at principal cities was 13 per cent 
less than in February and 53 per cent 
below March, 1930. While new orders for 
lumber were slightly smaller than in the 
previous month, shipments and production 
were larger. The production and ship- 
ments of cement reflected a substantial 
increase over the previous month, but 
were still considerably under a year ago, 





Surplus Fund Fixed 
For Utah State Banks 


Amount to Be at Least 25 Per 
Cent of Capital Stock 


Sat Lake City, Uran, April 30, 

State banks hereafter organizing in 
Utah will be required to provide a surplus 
or expense fund of not less than 25 per 
cent of capital stock, before commencing 
to do business, as the result of an amend- 
ment to the banking law enacted by the 
1931 Legislature, it was explained by the 
Bank Commissioner, Walter H. Hadlock, 
in a recent oral statement. 

Another amendment to the banking 
laws, Mr. Hadlock stated, provides for a 
gradual amortization or write-off of real 
estate acquired by banks. The old law 
provided for the elimination of real estate 
owned after it had been carried on the 
books of the bank for a period of seven 
years, The new law provides that the 
bank may carry real estate owned for the 
amount as taken in for a period of two 
years, after which it shall reduce the 
amount by 20 per cent each year for the 
next five yeal, thereby eliminating it 
by amortization at the end of seven years, 

An income tax bill applying to banks 
;and other corporations was also put on 


| 


| the statute books. 





E invite inquiry re- 


vv garding the opera- 


tions and securities of 
the Associated Gas and 
Electric System. 


Founded in 1852 


Properties in 26 States 
serving 1,405,650 custo- 
mers in well-established 
public utility territories. 


Associated Gas and 


Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus 
$300,000,000 
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KF orcing Automobilists to Pay 


For Accidents on Highways + 





Massachusetts Legislator Advocates Law 
Which Would Compel Negligent Owner to 
Indemnify Injured or Lose Right to Drive 





By ELIOT WADSWORTH 


Chairman, Committee on Insurance, House of Representatives, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts 


EGISLATING for highway safety is a 
problem only a few years old. Massa- 
chusetts has tried compulsory automo- 

bile insurance for four years. It has served 
a useful purpose in giving certain financial 
protection, but has not yielded constructive 
results as a safety measure. Safety is our 
outstanding need. 

Cash can rarely repay in full for a per- 
sonal injury. While it is important to see 
that damages are paid, it is even more im- 
portant to reduce accidents. 

+ + 

Drivers now pay an arbitrary price for in- 
surance much as they pay taxes and are apt 
to consider their personal responsibility 
passed over to the broad shoulders of a cor- 
poration with limitless assets. Why worry 
further? 

In the interest of careful driving, this at- 
titude must be changed and each driver 
made to feel responsibility. The road record 
of each driver should be an asset if good, a 
liability if bad, measured in cash and pen- 
alties. An interest in preventing accidents 
and seeing that damage done is paid for 
should be in the mind of every driver all 
the time. 

With these ends in view, the Committee 
on Insurance has reported a financial re- 
sponsibility bill with a demerit system at- 
tached. Financial responsibility laws are in 
operation in a number of States, demerit 
rating only in Connecticut. 

In addition to demerit penalties there will 
be a credit rating in the form of a 10 per 
cent discount after two years without an 
accident. Such discount is now given by 
insurance companies in 40 States, but cannot 
be granted under the Massachusetts com- 
pulsory law. This provides five rates de- 
pending upon the driver’s record—the regu- 
lar rate, 10 per cent reduction for a good 
record, and penalty rates of 10, 25 and 50 
per cent. These rates will reward or pen- 
alize each driver’s road record in money 
every year. 


‘ + + 

To assure payment of damages, every car 
owner is compelled to pay for damage done 
or lose the right to operate a car on our 
roads. This is a severe penalty. It can 
hardly fail to encourage care in driving. It 
will lead to insuring by car owners. In Con- 
necticut 72 per cent of the cars are already 
insured, and the number steadily gaining. 
Owners of uninsured cars will have the 
strongest incentive to make good on dam- 
ages. No one will lightly abandon the right 
to operate an automobile. 

Finally, those owners whose road record 
warrants it are compelled to insure just as 
everyone is now compelled. An order to in- 
sure can be issued for an infringement of 
the automobile laws, such as fast driving, 





Migratory ( Child 
Labor as Found 
In New Jersey 


y 
Mrs. Isabelle M. 
Summers 
Director, Bureau for Wo- 
men and Children, State 
of New Jersey 


HEN the Bureau for Women and Chil- 
dren in the New Jersey Department of 
Labor was established by the 1929 ses- 

sion-of the Legislature, one of the first prob- 
lems placed before me as director of the 
Bureau was that of the children who mi- 
grate yearly into the truck farms and cran- 
berry bogs of our State. Most of these chil- 
dren come with their families from the 
neighboring State of Pennsylvania. Those 
interested in the welfare of these children 
claimed that in addition to losing from one 
to five months from school, these children 
were being employed long hours and living 
under most unsanitary conditions. 

Experience as a member of the Legislature 
had taught me the futility of endeavoring to 
pass regulatory legislation without the co- 
operation of the farmers due to the wall of 
misunderstanding which had been built up 
through the years. 

After many conferences with representa- 
tives of the farm group, welfare workers and 
other interested parties, a decision was mu- 
tually reached that a legislative survey 
should be made. 

Legislation for that purpose was intro- 
duced by Assemblywoman Barlow, of Pas- 
saic County, and after its passage, a com- 
mission was appointed by Governor Morgan 
F. Larson, composed of Mrs. Helen M. Berry, 
member of the New Jersey State Board of 
Health; Dr. Wesley A. O’Leary, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education; Henry B. Weiss, 
Statistician of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; and myself, as chairman of the com- 
mission. 

This commission has worked continuously 
since April 1 of last year and has submitted 
a complete and comprehensive report of 
their findings. At the last meeting the ad- 
visability of preparing bills for the present 
session of the Legislature was discussed, and 
it was agreed that, owing to the absence of 
information bearing chiefly on the educa- 
tional side, which information could not be 
assembled hurriedly, it would be advisable 
to delay introduction of bills until the next 
session of the Legislature. 

Then, too, a program such as the commis- 
sion has found to be necessary, would entail 
setting up of additional machinery within 
the Department of Education and the De- 
partment of Labor, and a budget appropria- 
tion for this purpose in both departments, 
therefore, in order to appear before an ap- 
propriations cammittee with a request for 
such moneys, a definite plan would have to 
be set up and this is not posbible before the 
present session of the Legislature adjourns. 

With the continuance of the commission 
for another year, additional opportunity will 
be afforded for cooperation with the farmer 
and all concerned and next year bills can be 
introduced satisfactory to all, thereby set- 
tling for all time one of New Jersey’s most 
vexing problems. 


wr 


driving under the influence of liquor, or 
otherwise. It is not necessary to wait until 
an accident occurs. 

The impression is sometimes given that 
under this new plan every car owner will 
deliberately wait until he has one accident, 
refuse to pay damages, and only insure after 
receiving an order to do so. This is not the 
experience of other States. Those who rea- 
son this way overlook the fact that failure 
to pay for the first accident means perma- 
nent removal from the road. Taking out 
insurance when ordered to does not change 
this penalty. 

Cases where owners are uninsured and re- 
fuse to pay will no doubt occur, but the risk 
is by no means as great as it seems. If 72 
per cent of all cars voluntarily insure, as in 
Connecticut, the risk is proportionately re- 
duced. Of those who do not insure, few will 
be willing to go through bankruptcy and lose 
their rights on the road to avoid paying 
damages. 


+ + 

Further than this, undesirable drivers who 
might wish to operate without insurance will 
be ordered to insure for breaking automobile 
laws even before they have an accident. 

The risk of a limited number of first acci- 
dents will be the main argument against 
this new plan. It should be considered, but 
only in its proper proportion, to the broad 
problem of the automobile hazard. 

No one can guarantee the benefits of the 
new plan, but the Connecticut results under 
a similar law are quite remarkable, particu- 
larly when compared with Massachusetts. 

Comparative records are available in Con- 
necticut since July 1, 1929. In the last six 
months of 1929, total accidents were 13,925; 
in 1930, 10,647. In the first three months of 
1930 total accidents were 3,975, in 1931, 3,357. 
This is a reduction of about 20 per cent. 

In the last six months of 1929, 8,020 people 
were injured as compared with 7,637 in 1930. 
For the first three months of 1930, 2,254 
were injured as compared with 2,124 in 1931, 
a reduction of about 5 per cent. 

The number killed in 1929 was 466, in 1930 
was 418, a reduction of about 10 per cent. 

These figures may mean much or little, 
but they show a strong tendency in the right 
direction. 

The Massachusetts record shows quite op- 
posite tendencies. Fatal accidents are re- 
ported in 1927 as 693; in 1928 as 715; in 1929 
as 777; in 1930 as 795. A 10 per cent reduc- 
tion, such as is shown in Connecticut, would 
Save 79 lives. 

The number injured in Massachusetts is 
reported in 1927 as 31,721; in 1928 as 42,201; 
in 1929 as 46,111; in 1930 as 44,279. 

Most striking is the number of occupants 
of automobiles reported as injured in Massa- 
chusetts. I give the figures from 1924 to 
make more clear what happened when the 
compulsory insurance went into force in 
1927. In 1924, 7,614; in 1925, 10,090; in 1926, 
9,526; in 1927, 14,629; in 1928, 23,077; in 1929, 
25,801; in 1930, 26,688. 

It is hard to believe that, beginning in 
1927, the skill of the automobile drivers 
should have declined as rapidly as these fig- 
ures would seem to show. 


+ + 

Much is said about fake claims and con- 
version of property damage Claims into per- 
sonal damage claims by fake injuries. Some 
lay this increase in injuries to “claim-mind- 
edness” which has rapidly developed since 
the cempulsory insurance made the automo- 
bile a shining mark. Whatever the cause, 
the result is a steadily mounting cost for in- 
surance, congestion in the courts, and delay 
in the payment of just damages. 

The compulsory insurance law requires the 
Commissioner to establish fair and reason- 
able rates once 2 year. House bill No. 482 
provides that the companies shall file with 
the Insurance Commissioner the rates they 
desire to make, but that no rates will go into 
force until approved by the Commissioner. 

This puts the State in a judicial capacity 
to see that the company rates are fair, which 
seems a far better arrangement than the 
present. The State will act to protect the 
public from unfair rates. At present the 
State decrees what the rate shall be, and the 
public must fight the State if they want the 
rates changed or reduced. 

House bill 482 repeals the present compul- 
sory law. The objections made to the law 
may be summarized as follows: Increasing 
accidents and growing court congestion due 
to automobile cases, both causing suffering 
and hardship which cannot be repaid in 
cash. Court congestion has reduced the 
value of compulsory insurance to the people 
who most need protection, as it is some- 
times two or three years before damages are 
paid. Such delay makes the bringing of 
Suits serious expense, reducing the net 
amount collected, or falling as a loss upon 
unsuccessful claimants. 

The protection under compulsory insur- 
ance is not as complete as it seems. Injuries 
on private ways, in a filling station, or park- 
ing space, need not be insured. (There is no 
such loophole in the new plan.) It does not 
apply to out of State cars. We were in- 
formed that from 6,000 to 10,000 Massachu- 
setts cars operate on which insurance is can- 
celed, but whose number plates are not 
turned in. 

The cost for insurance premiums paid by 
automobile owners is about $19,000,000 a year. 
There appears to be a fair chance that in- 
Surance rates will continue to increase as 
accidents increase. 

+ + 

These are serious and valid criticisms. My 
personal opinion is that the compulsory law 
has failed in providing what is most essen- 
tial, namely, a motive to make driyers of 
automobiles more careful and consitierate. 
Only the drivers themselves can reduce the 
number of people killed and hurt, which is 
the real need. Only such a reduction will 
better the situation on our roads and lower 
insurance rates. Compulsory insurance has 
not, in my judgment, proved successful or 
Satisfactory to the public. 

A reduction in accidents, in the number of 
people killed and hurt, is imperative. To in- 
Sure prompt payment of damages is of al- 
most equal importance. It is in the hope of 
accomplishing both that I have urged the 


adoption of this new plan for highway 
safety. 












tistical Research. 


HE third annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Labor, published in 
1887, contained a statistical study of 

strikes in the United States from 1741 
to 1880. This same report also con- 
tained citations of legislation concern- 
ing strikes, combinations, conspiracies, 
boycotts, etc., as enacted by various 
States. 

+ + 


Since labor organizations at this pe- 
riod were scattered and usually func- 
tioned for the purposes of general im- 
provement within the craft or crafts, 
very few attempts were then made to 
gain increases in wages or decreases in 
hours. Even those desultory efforts 
which were made seldom ended with 
anything gained, as is indicated by the 
fact that during the whole period cov- 
ered by the above study only 316 out of 
a total of 1,491 disputes were reported 
to have succeeded while 154 were com- 
promised. 


From 1887 to 1906 reports on strikes 
and lockouts were continued by the De- 
partment of Labor at intervals of five 
years, the information being obtained 
through field trips by special agents. 
This method was discontinued in 1906 
vecause it was felt that such a system 
would be productive of many inaccu- 
racies as a large per cent of the facts 
to be ascertained must necessarily de- 
pend upon memory. 

In 1914, however, the work was taken 
up again and an effort was made to get 
the necessary information. currently 
through correspondence. This system, 
after a number of minor changes, 
proved quite successful, and beginning 
with the year 1916 was placed on a per- 
manent basis by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

+ + 


Preliminary notices regarding indus- 
trial disputes are obtained chiefly from 
the daily papers published in the prin- 
cipal industrial cities of the country. 
In addition to these, trade-union jour- 
nals, labor papers, and industrial pa- 
pers and magazines are also consulted, 
and valuable leads are also secured from 
the Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which maintains a staff 
of conciliators located in various cities. 

A schedule containing a brief ques- 
tionnaire as to the nature of the dis- 
pute is then sent the appropriate labor 
union Official, if a union is involved, and 
a similar schedule is addressed to the 
establishment or establishments where 
the strike or lockout is reported to have 
occurred. In case these reports are not 
satisfactory, or there is discrepancy be- 
tween the reports from the two sources, 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


EFFORTS TO OBTAIN DATA 
ON INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Cause of Controversy and Method of Settlement Included 
in Information Compiled by Federal Bureau 








In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 
places in the administrative organization. 


By ETHELBERT STEWART 


Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 
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The present series deals with Sta- 






further follow-up work must be done 
by the Bureau. In this work much as- 
sistance is obtained from the Concilia- 
tion Service of the Department and in 
many cases all the necessary facts re- 
garding a dispute are thus furnished 
the Bureau. 

The schedule used for obtaining the 
information desired contains 14 in- 
quiries, the principal ones relating to 
dates of beginning and ending, number 
of workers involved, their sex, the cause 
and settlement of the dispute, including 
changes in wages or hours, and whether 
settled by arbitration or written agree- 
ment. In the case of disputes extending 
over a long period of time, it is fre- 
quently necessary to make many subse- 
quent inquiries in order to obtain a date 
of ending and the terms of settlement. 

The information obtained by the Bu- 
reau is published each month in the 
Monthly Labor Review, but owing to the 
frequent difficulty in verifying and com- 
pleting the reports it has been’ found 
desirable to publish such data only after 
the lapse of two months. In other 
words, the data for February are not 
published until April. With improve- 
ments in reporting methods it is hoped 
that in the course of time this interval 
can be reduced and the data for a given 
month published in the following 
month. 
























































+ + 

HE monthly tabulations as published 

in the Labor Review give the figures 
regarding the number of disputes be- 
ginning or in effect during the month 
covered, the number of workers affected, 
and the number of man-days lost. 
Other tables show the industrial distri- 
bution of the disputes, the duration of 
the disputes, etc. A text account of the 
principal disputes is based largely on 
newspaper reports but supplemented by 
reports from other sources. 

In the June number of the Labor Re- 
view a general report for all of the dis- 
putes of the preceding calendar year is 
given. This involves a complete revi- 
sion of the figures for monthly reports 
to include certain disputes which for 
various reasons were not included in 
the monthly tables. 

In addition to the regular reports on 
industrial disputes published by the Bu- 
reau, Many special analyses of the ma- 
terial in the files have been made upon 
request, both official and unofficial. For 
instance, for lack of space, the Bureau 
cannot publish monthly data of strikes 
analyzed by industries for particular 
cities, but such analysis can be easily 
made in the Bureau, as the full data 
regarding every recorded dispute are 
kept on an individual card. 


- In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of May 2, Harry E. Hull, Commissioner General, Bureau of Immigration, 
Department of Labor, will discuss the statistical information compiled in the 





Use of Labels on Farm Products 


Maine Growers Gradually Adopting System 


By CLARENCE C. STETSON 


Chairman, Development Commission, State of Maine 


GRICULTURE is by far Maine’s most 
A important industry. Today there are 

approximately 39,000 farms in Maine 
with a total acreage of 4,500,000, having a 
total value including land, buildings and im- 
plements of $225,000,000. The value of the 
major crops in Maine in 1930 was nearly 
$51,000,000. Thus, farming is a tremendous 
business and one which requires modern 
marketing methods. 


In 1928 the New England Council began a 
campaign for the use of distinctive labels on 
New England agricultural products. The 
Maine farmer has slowly been adopting this 
plan with the result that up to April 1 of 
this year, the Department of Agriculture was 
able to report a total sale of nearly 95,000 
labels. The total number of labels sold in 
the New England States for that period was 
5,335,992. The use of containers or packages 
was likewise advocated. The Department of 
Agriculture reports that over 26,000 of these 
packages were sold during the period. Prod- 
ucts packaged or labeled in Maine are prin- 
cipally eggs, potatoes and apples. It is re- 
ported that in many cases farmers have been 
able to command a premium of 5 cents per 
dozen over the market price for packaged 
eggs. 

The chief value of the package and the 
label is, of course, that it guarantees to the 
consumer a superior product. The consumer 
will return again and again for a product 
which he knows will give satisfaction. Prac- 
tically everything nowadays from pins to au- 
tomobiles is sold on the strength of its trade 
mark or label. What the California and 
Florida citrus growers have done for the 
lemon, the orange and the grapefruit, the 
Maine farmer can do for certain Maine 
products. Products will command a better 
price when graded, put up in attractive 
packages and labeled. The corn canners 
realize the value of labeling with the result 
that Maine sweet corn is known all over the 
world. 


Almost one-half of the Maine farmer's 
cash income comes from his potato crop. 
The Maine Development Commission's po- 
tato survey conducted during the past two 
seasons has brought to light many of the 
things that influence price. Examination of 


several thousand cars at Charleston, Faneuil 
Hall, Boston; New York, Worcester and 
other points shows that the factors influenc- 
ing prices are: Grading, shape, absence of 
cuts, bruises or other defects, and color. 


The study shows conclusively that good 
quality commands good prices. Potatoes 
graded as to size will invariably bring a bet- 
ter price on the market than ungraded. A 
study of practices of growing, harvesting, 
grading and shipping disclosed that many 
common defects are preventable. Thus, 
these defects are under the direct control of 
the farmer. For instance, a rocky field re- 
sults in a much higher percentage of bruises 
than one from which the rocks have been 
well picked. 


There are advocates for the establishment 
of a central sales agency for certain agri- 
cultural products. The most striking in- 
stance of this is in the milk industry. 
Maine’s milk business, which is valued at 
$13,000,000 annually, has been seriously af- 
fected by the sharp drop in prices during 
the past four or five months. However, ac- 
cording to C. M. White, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Markets, this should be considered 
as the low point in the recurring cycle of 
prices. W. P. Davis, general manager of the 
New England Milk Producers’ Association, 
in addressing a meeting of that body at 
Springfield some two months ago, advocated 
a common sales agency as a means of put- 
ting an end to price cutting and stabilizing 
the market. This movement undoubtedly 
offers the solution to the problem. 


The Summer season, which each year 
brings thousands of tourists to the State, 
offers exceptional opportunities to the 
farmer. Roadside stands in this day of the 
automobile are proving profitable. The tour- 
ist who prefers farm board to hotel fare also 
offers added income to the farmer. 

There are certain particular markets that 
the farmer can avail himself of. I am as- 
sured by hotel men that they would buy 
farm products entirely from local farmers if 
they could be assured of getting these prod- 
ucts regularly and in the form in which they 
desire them. This means graded chickens, 
quality eggs and garden truck in a steady 
supply, 
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ests of every person living wit 
the United States.” 


WILLIAM H. TAFT 
President of the United States 1909-1913: 
“The operations of the government affect the inter- 


hin the jurisdiction of 
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Consolidating School Districts 


In Rural Areas 





California Educator Outlines Arguments of 
Opponents and Proponents of Plan Designed 
To Improve Educational System 





By STUART R. WARD 


Executive Secretary, Commission for Study of Educationa 


OR more than 30 years there has been 
persistent pressure in California to re- 
organize its rural school system into 

larger district units in the interest of better 
and more economical education and better 
administration. 

Sometimes the county has been urged as 
the desirable unit, sometimes the high school 
district and sometimes a more or less arbi- 
trary grouping of contiguous districts. In 
this controversy departments of education 
in the universities, public school educators 
and groups of laymen have taken part. 


+ + 

During all this period there has been, 
through unionization and consolidation and 
through growth, a steady, though leisurely 
approach toward a realization of this larger 
unit. There are still, however, in active op- 
eration 2,869 elementary and 291 high school 
districts of all types. 

It should be stated at the outset that the 
bringing of several isolated districts into one 
larger district for administrative purposes 
does not necessarily imply the closing of 
even one school and the consequent trans- 
ference of pupils to another building; while 
this is quite likely to happen in many in- 
stances, there are cases where for various 
reasons, such as great distances, or inter- 
vening mountains, not a single school build- 
ing can be abandoned. 

What is meant by “the larger unit of ad- 
ministration” is the merging of several sepa- 
rate districts, each with its own board of 
school trustees and its school building (per- 
haps only a one-room building) into one 
group with a single board of education in- 
stead of several, with one superintendent, 
one supervisory staff, one business and finan- 
cial oversight for the merged districts. 

The ideal of those students of school ad- 
ministration who are most aggressive in their 
advocacy of a larger rural school unit is a 
system of rural schools conforming as closely 
as possible to the type of school organiza- 
tion in the larger and more progressive cities. 
This means centrally located elementary 
schools for the first six grades, large enough 
to justify the employment of one teacher for 
each grade; concentration of seventh and 
eighth grade pupils at points for junior high 
schools to which all children in these grades 
could be transported; senior high schools lo- 
cated very much as at present. 

The advantages of this or a similar system 
of rural school administration have been 
urged by leading educational authorities for 
many years and may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Better educational opportunities for a 
larger number of children through: 

(a) Improvement and extension of the su- 
pervision of instruction; a large district 
could afford this supervision since the cost 
when distributed over the several merged 
districts would not be prohibitive; this im- 
proved oversight of teaching would also 
bring the introduction of better instruc- 
tional material. “California has too much 
administration and too little supervision, 
said one of those who addressed the Com- 
mission on the subject of the larger unit. 


+ + 

(b) A better type of teacher. The claim 
is made that the larger taxable area of the 
greater district, with fewer schools where 
schools are discontinued, brings a saving and 
permits the payment of larger salaries to 
secure better teachers; permits also the em- 
ployment of a superintendent and the cen- 
tering of the educational oversight and selec- 
tion of teachers in him rather than in a lay 
board of trustees. 

2. Better social education of children: It 
is contended that the larger unit brings 
about more contacts with more people, 
makes possible essay, oratorical, debating 
and story writing contests, also contests and 
associations in sports and social events. 
When the various school units are completely 
isolated, there is no one to plan or carry out 
these activities, the children thus being de- 
prived of opportunity to match abilities with 
others of their own age. 

3. Improvement of the efficiency and mo- 
rale of the rural teacher and all teachers 
now in isolated units. 

4. More productive use of public money. 
The claim is made that small amounts of 
money when massed in carefully supervised 
expenditures for standardized equipment 
and supplies and for a well-assigned teach- 
ing personnel bring more satisfactory edu- 
cation to a larger number of children. 

5. An actual lowering of costs in some 
cases; in many cases a saving of human as 
well as financial waste. 

6. A fairer distribution of the tax burden 
over all the merged districts. 

Among objections raised to the “larger 
unit of rural school administration” are the 
following: 

1. The reluctance of parents to give up a 
school system to which they are accustomed 
and with which they are satisfied. , 

2. The objection of voting majorities in 
existing school districts to surrender rights 
now conferred upon them by law, which in- 
sure: 

(a) A school in the district, which, except 
in the case of very small schools, may be 
closed or abandoned only by a majority vote 
at a district election. 

(b) A board of school trustees vested with 
very limited powers but elected by the dis- 
trict. 

(c) The location of a district school build- 
ing at a point decided by a majority vote at 
a district election. 


ce 

3. The fear of Submnergence in a large 
group in which the voters in any one iso- 
lated community would be a small minority, 
with neither influence nor control, and the 
consequent danger of being overlooked, or 
neglected, or subjected to unjust treatment. 

4. Objections, in the case of closing exist- 
ing schools, to the physical risks and moral 
dangers of the long daily bus rides to and 
from a central school. This objection ap- 
plies especially to cases where the groups 
transported are small and the distances 
great. 

5. Neighborhood and racial prejudices 
which make against unity of sentiment and 
cooperative effort within a large group. 

6. Fear of higher taxes, 

7. The conviction, held and defended with 
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tness, that the district school 
oun ey teacher is a better ee 
agency for rural children than grad 
schools such as are found in cities. sa 

8. Objection to the abolition of the distric 
school as being in many Cases the only > 
stitution in the community which brings ; e 
people together for the accomplishment of a 
common purpose. ‘ 

lem has the Commission given 
aime eS — thought than this of 

istrict unit. 
re pay ghey easy matter to count 
children, measure distances and locate 
schools on paper. The real difficulty Hes in 
convincing the people who live in the vari- 
ous districts that it will be to their advan- 
tage to surrender control over, and in — 
cases abandon, their present schools, 7 
their property for new schools and a fleet o 
motor vehicles, and pay the increased —— 
which all this entails. Many of these — 
may admit that the graded school is a : t- 
ter school, but may also contend that i - 
not enough better to warrant the persona 
and financial sacrifices they will be called 

e. ‘ ; 
ae is not essentially different in 
California from what it is in other sparsely 
settled parts of the United States, where 
there are still over 150,000 ae 
schools, and a corresponding number o 
school districts. 

The Commission has 
a the State Department of Educa- 
tion cooperate with local school authorities 
in determining what are the feasible _and 
desirable school mergers 1n each county, by 
conducting a survey of the counties of the 

t purpose. 
oS rmat os a survey of a county 
has been completed, the State Department 
of Education and county school authorities 
conduct a campaign of education for the 
purpose of informing the people of the vari- 
ous districts as to the results of the survey; 
the schools to be closed; the proposed dis- 
position of the children attending existing 
schools; the capital outlays necessary to 
carry out the plan recommended; the an- 
nual cost of school maintenance under the 
new plan, the estimated tax rates for bonds, 
maintenance and special building funds in 
each reorganized district, and the benefits to 
be derived by the children from attendance 
school. 

“4 — State Department of Educa- 
tion and county superintendents ascertain 
to what extent existing laws providing for 
suspension, lapsing, unionization, and con- 
solidation of schools are being violated or 
disregarded by local officials, and in the 
event of violation or disregard of the law, 
take such action as may be necessary to 
have the law enforced. 

4. That in school districts of low tax-pay- 
ing ability where transportation of pupils is 
necessary in order to provide instruction for 
rural children in graded schools, the State 
assume part of the cost of such transporta- 
= That steps be taken to provide for elec- 
tive county boards of education who shall be 
given certain powers and duties pertaining 
to rural school matters now vested in county 
boards of supervisors, and such other pow- 
ers as may be deemed necessary. ; 

6. That the laws governing suspension and 
lapsing of schools be revised and clarified 
and that such laws be made applicable to 
districts which during the preceding year 
have had an average daily attendance or 10 
or any number less — 10. 

+e 


therefore recom- 


the laws governing assumption by 
ae _ district of liabilities incurred by 
another district be revised so that they shall 
conform to the constitution and provide for 
fair and equitable adjustments of the re- 
spective interests of the districts affected. 

8. That the law governing the expenditure 
of State and county apportionments to dis- 
tricts which have become parts of union 
districts be amended so as to permit greater 
latitude to trustees of union districts in the 
expenditure of funds from these sources. 


As Regulated 
In Illinois 


By 
William J. Stratton 
Secretary of State, State 
of Illinois 
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HEN the Illinois Securities Law was 

passed and the Securities Department 

of the office of Secretary of State was 
organized, the Legislature exempted from 
the operation of the law certain securities 

n transactions. 

.o done, in some cases, on the the- 
ory that there was supervision in some other 
body which would be an adequate substi- 
tute for supervision by the Securities De- 
partment. In other cases it was done be- 
cause the character of the security was euch 
that it was presumed to be a good security, 
and in still other cases because the parties 
to the transaction presumably did not need 
supervision or were already supervised. 

The losses which have occurred in the 
stock market and the real estate mortgage 
and mortgage bond situation, both of which 
were exempted under the above-mentioned 
provisions, do not support the theory of - 
emption. Innocent people who asked on y 
for safe investments have had their money 
poured into the above exempted securities 
which were speculations instead of invest- 
ments, and in tens, if not hundreds, of thou- 
sands of cases have been defrauded of all or 

s f their life savings. 

"Tes ecusiies Department has had hun- 
dreds of complaints about losses on first 
mortgages and first mortgage bonds, on 
losses on the stock exchanges and on losses 
on securities sold to and by banks. The 
mortgage and mortgage bond losses and 
stock exchange losses have, of course, been 
stupendous and scandalous in their char- 
acter. 
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